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VoLuME VII NUMBER 2 


IN DECEMBER 


The Role of Research in 
Curriculum Development 
is next month’s theme. 
Stephen M. Corey dis- 
cusses “action research” 
and the contribution it 
can make to improving 
instructional programs. 

Reports from several 
research groups, includ- 
ing the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, the 
Detroit Citizenship 
Study, the Center for In- 
tergroup Education of 
The University of Chi- 
cago, the Stanford Civic 
Education Study, and the 
Southern Association Co- 
operative Study make 
up a major section of this 
issue. All of these 
groups have stressed the 
participation of teachers 
in their projects. 

Partly on the basis of 
intensive research into 
the nature of _ intelli- 
gence, Allison Davis de- 
velops criteria for organ- 
izing a realistic curric- 
ulum in the primary 
grades. Arthur Rautman 
discusses “The School’s 
Use of Educational Re- 
search” and Laura Zirbes 
identifies areas in which 
additional curriculum re- 
search is needed. George 
V. Guy presents a se- 
lected bibliography — in 
curriculum research. 
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Teachers for Today’s Schools 


TO SAY THAT OUR SCHOOLS ARE AS GOOD—or as bad—as our 
teachers is to be guilty of a truism. Recognition of the central importance of 
expert teaching comes today not only from the profession but also from the 
lay public w ho give evidence of a growing understanding of the significant 
role that education can play in extending democratic institutions and ideals. 

The task of developing and maintaining a corps of well-qualified teachers 
is the joint responsibility of those who are charged with the pre-service 
training of teachers and those who are in positions of instructional leadership 
in the schools. Professional growth is a continuing process and improvements 
in in-service programs for teachers must be onload with corresponding 
advance in improved programs of pre-service training in our universities and 
colleges. It is to the latter aspect of professional development that the authors 
of this issue of Educational Leadership direct their attention. 

These writers bring us descriptions of teacher training programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of students for professional training. A group of 
college juniors and seniors tell about their experiences in “learning to plan 
by planning.” Another article tells the story of cooperation between a public 
school system and a college of education in developing an interneship pro- 
gram, an encouraging trend in many sections of the country. Three school 
administrators identify certain competencies they look for in prospective 
teachers and give clues as to what experiences might be provided for students 
preparing to teach. 

Boyd Bode has been quoted as saying that “A college of education that 

can’t teach is a joke.” The contributors this month present evidence that 
teacher training institutions are hard at the job of improving their own in- 
structional programs so that their students, in turn, will be better prepared to 
meet the ever-increasing responsibilities assigned to the schools of our nation. 
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7 The Teachers Our Schools Need. 








LESTER BALL, PAUL MISNER, HAROLD G. SHANE 


What competencies are needed by teachers if they are to carry out 
their responsibilities successfully? In this recorded discussion Lester 


Ball, 


superintendent of the Highland Park, Illinois, schools, Paul 


Misner, superintendent of the Glencoe, Illinois, schools, and Harold G. 
Shane, professor of education at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, identify certain of these competencies and suggest changes 
that teacher training institutions will have to make in their instructional 
programs if they are to develop teachers who possess these quali- 


fications. 


Misner: In this discussion we have 
the opportunity to suggest improve- 
ments we would like to have made in 
the preparation of teachers for service 
in our public schools. We might begin 
by indicating some of the competencies 
that the good teacher should possess. 
Lester, what’s on your mind? 

Ball: The first one I would suggest 
is that teachers after their training 
should be expected to have a belief in 
teaching; that is, they should come out 
of our teacher training institutions at 
least something other than ashamed of 
the fact that they are teachers. This 
hasn’t always been the case. 

Misner: You think they should have 
an interest in teaching as a career rather 
than consider it a stop-gap activity or 
a transmission belt to marriage. 

Ball: Something more than what we 
have had where teachers enter into 
teacher training accidentally or go into 
teaching by some mischance rather than 
actually selecting it as a line of work. 

Misner: Well, Harold, what compe- 
tency would you suggest? 

Shane: At one time or another each 
of us has employed a number of teach- 
ers. From working with these persons 
and others on a staff, would you agree 
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that skill in human relationships is . 
particularly important competency? 
am reasonably sure that many of our 
promising young people who do not 
succeed in teaching fail, not because 
they lack mechanical skills, not because 
they have cultural limitations, but be- 
cause they can’t get along well with 
other people. By “other people” I mean 
children, parents, colleagues, and other 
members of the community. 

Ball: This suggests, doesn’t it, that 
in our teacher training we have to be 
concerned not just with the professional 
development of teachers, but the well- 
rounded development of the individual. 

Shane: We might call it the develop- 
ment of personal and social adequacy 
in prospective teachers. 

Misner: 1 assume this implies that 
the individual really believes in democ- 
racy and has skill in practicing it in all 
phases of human relations. 

Shane: Yes, I'd say that future teach 
ers, through their college experiences, 
should acquire a working knowledge 
of democratic values and should learn 
how to express such values in practice. 
This is an exceedingly important com- 
petency. 

Misner: 1 wonder if you men would 
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agree that teachers need to be skillful 
in planning learning experiences with 
students? Isn’t it important that they be 
able to observe the behavior of stu- 
dents and to recognize their individual 
needs; and then they should have the 
ability to plan with pupils so that there 
is a good deal of real student participa- 
tion? 

Shane: Another quality we can’t 
overlook is the matter of vigorous phy- 
sical health. Beyond that, we probably 
would agree to include emotional bal- 
ance, personal poise, and an awareness 
of principles of mental hygiene reflected 
in the life of the teacher. When teach- 
ers live meagerly, when they have 
limited experiences as far as recreation 
and adventure are concerned, they are 
likely to be rather dull companions to 
share five hours a day with children. 

Ball: They’re not good for other 
adults either. No one is more important 
in interpreting the school to the com- 
munity than the teacher, and the teacher 
who is a vital and secure person can 
make the richest contribution here. 

Misner: It seems to me there’s an- 
other important area in which com- 
petencies need to be assured. Certainly 
a a imary concern of the schools ought 

o be to prepare students adequately for 
“ kind of world in which they are 
going to live. | would expect, therefore, 
that the teacher ought to be interested 
in the social scene and sensitive to its 
classroom implications. After all, 
youngsters who are in our classrooms 
now are obviously going to be living 
in a pretty complicated world and de- 
serve and need the guidance of socially 
alert and sensitive teachers. 


Ball: 1 would go one step further, 
Paul, and say that not only should 
80 


competency in 
terms of guiding children but they 
themselves should be effective par- 
ticipants in the problems of social living. 

Shane: What do you consider to be 
involved in effective adult participation, 
Lester? 

Ball: To vote and to discuss national 
affairs isn’t enough. | would like to see 
teachers active in all phases of com- 
munity life with the same freedom other 
citizens enjoy. 

There is still another ability I'd like to 
suggest. We should expect a teacher 
to have had the kinds of practical ex- 
periences in dealing with children in 
groups, and as individuals, that will en- 
able him to exercise skill in what we 
generally call classroom management. 
Perhaps this isn’t a very philosophical 
point, but lack of this ability leads to 
the failure of many promising begin- 
ning teachers. 

Shane: 1 think you're touching on a 
very important point there, Lester. I'd 
like to add, however, that a good many 
inexperienced teachers graduate with 
the impression that a modern educa- 
tional program is made up of methods 
or a “bag of tricks” through which one 
manages children. In addition to prac- 
tical matters of management, the teach- 
er needs to sense that school living in- 
volves applying intelligence to the solu- 
tion of problems in terms of certain 
values. | think that teachers as a part of 
their educational experience ought to 
have many opportunities to apply 

values to problem situations. Unless they 
have these experiences they aren’t likely 
to help children solve real problems in- 
telligently. 

Misner 
recognize that what we want in teach- 


teachers have social 
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I wonder if we shouldn't . 
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ers implies some pretty fundamental 
changes in the pattern of teacher edu- 
cation as we have known it. Do you 
think that we can get these competen- 
cies within the present framework of 
teacher education? 

Ball: An important problem in this 
connection, Paul, is the problem of re- 
cruitment. In the past, teacher training 
institutions have attracted persons of 
below average ability. The result is that 
we have tried to work in pre-service 
education with a group of people who, 
frankly, were potentially not the best 
material. 

Shane: Probably the nature of their 
pre-serv ice experiences in many teacher 
training institutions did not help as 
much as it might have, Lester. Even 
now, I think, schools preparing teach- 
ers violate in their educational pre- 
cepts and practices the very things that 
they are trying to help the students do 
more effectiv ely with children. For ex- 
ample, at the college level you find 
subject-matter presented in unrelated 
compartments rather than through in- 
tegrating experiences. 

Ball: W hat you're hinting at here, 
Harold, is the fact that the kind of 
training they have had predisposes them 
to the kind of teaching that we are try- 
ing to eliminate. 

Shane: Another matter of impor- 
tance is finding ways of bringing into 
the profession persons of ability with 

varied backgrounds. We want some 
people in our schools who know rural 
life. At the same time we want others 
W ho know industrial areas and people 
trom professional families. We want 
persons who can work with their hands. 
We want individuals, in short, who 
bring a variety of experiences to their 
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work with children. And above all, as 
I said at the outset, we want people of 
ability. 

Misner: We seem to agree on the 
importance of more discriminate re- 
cruitment. Now, I would like to 
propose that the time has come when 
we should recognize the need for not 
less than five years of preparation for all 
teachers. I’d like to know what you 
men would say about this matter. 

Ball: You're right on the five years, 
Paul. Let’s consider these years in a 
sequence of the first two years of col- 
lege experience, the second two, and 
then the fifth year. I would suggest 
that in the first two years, while it’s 
essential that we provide a broad cul- 
tural background for intelligent social 
living, we should develop a program 
that gives the prospective teacher ex- 
perience in working with children. 
Perhaps the first year should be on an 
observational basis, with the second 
year’s experience broadened to include 
working informally with groups of 
children, so that from the beginning, 
college training bears some direct rela- 
tionship to boys and girls. 

Shane: The junior and senior years 
can be improved appreciably, too. 
Specifically, I think the colleges ought 
to increase their efforts to develop an 
experience curriculum in teacher train- 
ing. As I proposed earlier, we should 
plan a more intimate relationship be- 
tween the individual student and the 
college staff member who is working 
with students preparing to teach. I 
agree that they should have a much 
richer and more meaningful experi- 
ence with children than they have 
had heretofore, and I believe that im- 
guidance for students is sadly 
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needed. Usually with very inadequate 
planning they have been exposed to 
two or three different age levels and 
left to sink or swim as best they could 
in terms of the experiences they man- 
aged to work out with the classroom 
teacher in charge. That brings us up to 
the matter of the fifth year which we 
discussed a moment ago. 

Misner: I should like to see this fifth 
year planned with major emphasis on 
opportunities for a real interneship ex- 
perience on the part of prospective 
teachers. It seems to me that provisions 
should be made in our schools for the 
payment ef scholarships, or subsidies, 
in order that these young people could 
spend an entire year working in the 
public schools under the supervision of 
a teacher training institution. Under 
such conditions the prospective teacher 
would have a much more varied and 
extensive preparation for teaching. 

Ball: It is perfectly possible to bring 
that kind of program into being. It is 
actually being done in some teacher 
training situations today. It does, how- 
ever, necessitate a closer cooperation be- 
tween the public schools and the in- 
stitutions that bear the responsibility 
for the fifth year of training. We'll have 
to reduce the present gap between pre- 
and in-service experience to do this 
kind of thing well. 

Shane: Under the fifth year pro- 
posal, as Paul has phrased it, the schools 
would have an excellent opportunity to 
become acquainted with persons who 
might be invited at the end of an interne 
year to become permanent staff mem- 
bers. Also, is it not true that persons 
serving a fifth year interneship would 
be receiving the best kind of prepara- 
tion for teaching? 
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Ball: That’s true, and it has one 
other promising feature. It provides a 
chance for teachers at the college level 
to get into the field and become more 
intimately acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the public schools and the diffi- 
culties of beginning teachers. It can also 
be a means of vitalizing the entire in- 
service program of the schools. 

Shane: One more point. As the fifth 
year becomes a reality might we not 
find, during the next ten years when 
our schools will be overcrowded, a 
means of using interne teachers to help 
lighten the growing teacher-pupil load? 

Ball: If this will help serve the in- 
terests of children, I’m for it. The fifth 
year must be considered, however, pri- 
marily an interneship experience for 
prospective teachers. It must not be 
employed as a means of reducing the 
number of regularly employ ed teachers. 
Exploitation of prospective teachers 
would destroy immediately the values 
inherent in the plan. 

Shane: I heartily agree. 

Misner: By way of summary, we 
seem to agree that a great need exists 
for the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion to provide our schools with more 
competent teachers. We agree, too, that 
like most other educational problems 
the solution of this one will require 
effective cooperation between teacher 
training institutions and public schools. 
It is quite apparent that teacher educa- 
tion will not be improved significantly 
so long as college and university pro- 
grams continue to operate within ivory 
towers and so long as school adminis- 
trators fail to cooperate with the col- 
leges wherever and whenever they can. 
Can’t we agree to hang together rather 
than to hang separately? 
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GLENN KENDALL 


Since the central force in any educational program is the teacher, it 
is of the greatest importance that the pre-service education of teachers 
be of the highest quality. In this article Glenn Kendall, Chairman of 
the Division of Education and Psychology, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, points out some of the important areas in which prospective 
teachers should have experience and discusses a program of education 
designed to provide these experiences. 


THE PEOPLE of this country have 
said many times and in many ways that 
they want good educational programs 
for their claiidven. They know that it 
is of vital importance to have appro- 
priate physical facilities, instructional 
materials, administrative organization, 
and community understanding and sup 
port of school purposes. As important 
as these things are, they are not enough. 
The central force in any educ ational 
program is the teacher. 

School programs become real only 
in the day-by-day activities of teachers 
and pupils. What a teacher does and 
the way in which he does it in the 
classroom make the real difference in 
the quality of education which de- 
velops. The other factors mentioned in 
the previous paragraph cannot be any 
guarantee of effectiveness. Their value 
depends wholly upon what is done with 
them by teachers. In the hands of an 
enthusiastic and competent teacher 
they are valuable instruments. In the 
hands of an incompetent and dissatis- 
fied teacher they are almost valueless. 
The schools are effective, therefore, to 
the extent that teachers have the neces- 
sary understandings and skills to work 
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with pupils in terms of the varying 
abilities and interests of each svmdeut 
and in terms of the problems and re- 
sources of the community of which 
they are a part. 

Viewed in this light the teacher be- 
comes a very important person, in fact 
the key to the school’s effectiveness. It 
follows, therefore, that the kinds of 
learning experiences provided for those 
who are preparing to teach are highly 
significant. Difficulties, costs, and tradi- 
tion should not be allowed to become 
— deterrents to the development of 

1 program that gives promise of de- 
veloping teachers who will be effective 
in carrying out the purposes of the 
school. 

The concern of this article is with 
basic experiences that teacher education 
institutions should provide for their stu- 
dents. It is understood, of course, that 
this pre-service program is only a part 
of the total program, that on-the-job 
development is an integral part of the 
process. 

Before suggesting some ideas about 
the organization of these experiences, 
let us examine briefly some of the im- 
portant areas of learning in which pros- 
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pective teachers should have experience. 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

There is common agreement that 

teachers should be “good specimens 

of the culture’ and that they need 


to understand the culture in which 
they live. The maximum personal and 


“ 


social development of the individual 
is the major goal of general education. 
But in a major and peculiar sense they 
also need to develop a thorough un- 
derstanding and appraisal of the so- 
cial forces and conditions which face 
a society. They need to know these 
things specifically in terms of the so- 
ciety in which they live. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Understanding Growth and Devel- 
opment of Children and Youth. 
Through extensive research, observa- 
tion, and experimentation, students of 
child psychology have arrived at basic 
principles which help us in understand- 
ing students. The good teacher has an 
appreciation of the phases of develop- 
ment through which a pupil passes and 
a know ledge of the instructional pro- 
cedures to be followed during the pe- 
riods of development. Principles that 
state “each individual is different from 
any other individual,” that “individuals 
learn as ‘whole persons,” that “each 
individual’s pattern of growth is un- 
even,’ or that “active learning is the 
best kind” call for experiences for pros- 
pective teachers which make it possible 
to build programs with students pro- 
viding for their needs in varying situa- 
tions and under many conditions. 


Experiences in Planning the Cur- 
riculum and in Developing Effective 
Teaching Methods. Curriculum plan- 
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ning involves many persons—the pupils, 
the teacher, the supervising officials, and 
other resource people of the com- 
munity. Choices must be made in de- 
termining what is to be used for learn- 
ing purposes. The skillful teacher plans 
the curriculum with others in terms of 
the pupils and the society to be served. 
Becoming an artistic teacher involves 
extended experiences with students. 
Generally this skill is best acquired un- 
der the leadership of a-teacher who has 
become a master at the job of working 
with children and young people. 


Experiences in Working Demo- 
cratically with Others. In terms of the 
generally accepted purposes of educa- 
tion in this country, it is not enough 
that teachers know how to plan a curri- 
culum, the “subject matter” of the cur- 
riculum, and the method of teaching 
it. A school program is a cooperative 
enterprise involving many groups. 
Teachers need to work with students, 
with fellow teachers, and the admin- 
istrative staff in developing policy. 
They need to work with groups in the 
school and community in such a man- 
ner that majority and minority groups 
have full opportunity to participate in 
matters of common concern. They 
need to work with parents in develop- 
ing programs, in evaluating work done, 
and in determining “next steps.” 


Experience in Utilizing the Edu- 
cational Resources of the Commu- 
nity. Teachers for today’s schools need 

know how to make full use of all 
community resources for learning ex- 
periences. As the school operates con- 
tinuously as a part of the family of 
agencies serving the community, each 
teacher must clearly see the proper 
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function of the school in this family 


and then develop distinctive types of 


learning experiences growing out of the 
needs, the problems, and the resources 
of the community. 

These are some of the areas in which 
students preparing to teach should have 
experience. They indicate only the 
great breadth of needed opportunity. 
What then is a feasible program of edu- 
cation for those who plan to teach 
school? 


A ProGRaM FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
General Education 
The proposal discussed here grows 
largely from the plans developed at the 
college where the writer is a staff mem- 
ber. This program includes a plan for 
both general and professional education. 
Each is intended to supplement the 
other. General education is the base of 
the program. The college has stated 
its general education goals as follows: 
To provide a basic education that 
will help our students to develop as in- 
dividuals and as responsible members of 
our democratic society. To these ends 
we are organizing a series of educative 
experiences in the following broad 
areas: 
+ The development of the individual 
+ Home and family living 
+ Choice of occupation or profession 
in line with the individual student’s 
abilities and interests 
+ The development of the individual 
as a citizen in a democratic society. 
This program consists of forty-five 
units of courses, including laboratory 
experiences and activities, recreation, 
and creative Opportunities in music, art, 
drama. While it is hoped that most of 
the forty-five units will be covered i 
the first two years, there is no attempt 
to keep students from taking courses in 
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their major fields of interest after that 
time, when the plan has been carefully 
thought through. Specific requirements 
vary with the experience, ability, and 
future goals of the student. Decisions 
on individual programs are made by the 
student in consultation with the coun- 
seling staff. 

As the general education program 
has dev eloped, the following basic as- 
sumptions have been recognized: 
The maximum personal and social 
development of the individual student 
is the major goal of general education. 
The content and the method of educa- 
tion must relate directly to the life 
problems and basic needs of the stu- 
dents, individually and collectively. 
PI'ffective genei ral education requires 
combined emphasis upon instruction 
and guidance. Education cannot con- 
sist merely of teaching re-shuffled sub- 
ject matter. Of central importance in 
general education is the development 
of a close personal relationship between 
students and faculty. The more direct 
and individualized this relationship be- 
comes the more effectively it promotes 
student growth. 

PIffective general education requires 
the maximum integration of content to 
provide for the clarification of rela- 
tionships among the various course of- 
ferings in general education. Integra- 
tion is made difficult, even impossible, 
to attain when separate courses serve 
as the sole basis for the presentation of 
the content of general education. 
The integration of content in general 
education rests finally upon the pro- 
vision for a close working relationship 
among the members of ‘the teaching 
staff. 

Plffective general education requires 
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the utmost freedom and flexibility in 
programming, planning, and teaching 
approach. 


The Professional Program— 


Four Major Areas 

In the case of elementary teachers 
who normally receive credentials at the 
end of a four- year period of study, the 
professional courses begin with the j jun- 
ior year. Secondary teachers normally 
receive their credentials at the end of a 
five-year period of study. The first two 
years are devoted to the general educa- 
tion program; the next two years are 
concentrated on major and minor teach- 
ing fields and in rounding out a pro- 
gram providing for individual interests. 
The fifth year at this institution is de- 
voted to professional studies for sec- 
ondary credential candidates. 

The professional program may be 
divided roughly into four major areas: 


Competence in “subject matter’ to 
be taught. 

For the elementary teacher this in- 
cludes a block of elementary school sub- 
jects, grouped into a “minor.” For the 
secondary teacher it includes the teaching 
major and minor. 


Understanding the nature of the 
learner and the nature of the society 
in which the learner lives. 

This is a large block of work done 
under the joint direction of two staff 


members—one in education and one in 
psychology. This course requires observa- 


4 


tion in the Laboratory School and in the 
community together with first-hand ex- 
perience in working with children or 
young people in out-of-school activities. 

Curriculum and instruction in the 
subjects to be taught. 

This block of work consists of a number 
of activities and experiences in the work- 
shops with major emphasis on the actual 
preparation of instructional materials to- 
gether with a study of teaching methods 
to provide for individual abilities and 
interests. 

Directed teaching and problem 
seminar. 

Students spend a full day for a semester 
in an actual school and community sit- 
uation. They report to the college regu- 
larly one day a week—late in the afternoon 
—for the seminar. They engage in these 
activities under the close supervision of 
a master teacher and the general super- 
vision of a college staff member. The 
college supervising instructor has the 
responsibility for the seminar. 


As far as possible, instruction in the 
college professional courses sets an ex- 
ample in teaching method for the ele- 
mentary or secondary program which is 
being studied. Central to these exper- 
iences and their implications is the 
thought that a teacher must be a relaxed 
individual who enjoys his job. Prospec- 
tive teachers, therefore, need oppor- 
tunities to develop confidence in their 
capacities and abilities to see the job 
through and, along with that, a warm 
friendliness in dealing with people. 
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AL Core Program 


In an attempt to “practice what they preach,’ 





in Teacher Education 





F. G. MACOMBER 


’ the staff of Drake Uni- 


versity’s College of Education has initiated a program of curriculum 
improvement that features the development of a core curriculum in 
teacher education. Dean F. G. Macomber tells the story of this program 
as it has developed during the past three years at Drake University, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


“HE LECTURED to 
us for the whole term 
about the importance of 
participation in 

g and learn- 
ing process, but did he 
give us a chance to par- 
ticipate? He certainly 
did not! Why doesn’t 
he practice what he preaches?” 
often have you heard students make 
this complaint about professors of 
education? 

Three years ago the Drake College 
of Education faculty began a program 
of improvement of the teacher training 
curriculum with the apparently simple 
purpose of trying to develop a program 
in harmony with modern educational 
thought—“of practicing what we were 
preaching.” Three years later a some- 
what disillusioned but not discouraged 
staff still believes that it can be done 
and that we are making progress, even 
though such progress iS painfully slow 
at times. A univ ersity-wide grading sys- 
tem that can’t be ignored, the conven- 
tional division of the university day 
into periods of fifty minutes each with 
most student programs cutting across 
at least three colleges, teacher certifica- 


pupil 
the teaching 
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How 





North Phoenix (Ariz.) High School 


tion requirements which often are ex- 
pressed in terms of set courses of speci- 
fied numbers of credit hours in each— 
all these factors, combined with the fact 
that traditionally college professors are 
highly indiv idualistic—create what at 
times seem to be almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 


Plan of Procedure 


The staff was in general agreement 
with the guiding premise that proced- 
ures desirable for public school cur- 
riculum improvement were equally 
applicable to the improvement of the 
teacher education curriculum. In gen- 
eral, these procedures are: 


+ Clarify your own educational philos- 
ophy. In this case, it meant the clarifica- 
tion of a philosophy of teacher education. 
+ Develop a clear concept of the aims of 
education. The aims of education are con- 
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sidered to be lines of student growth, or, 
as some prefer, developing behavior pat- 
terns. The aims of teacher education, then, 
are those developing behavior patterns 
essential to successful teaching. 

+ Determine the kinds of learning activi- 
ties (experiences) essential to the achieve- 
ment of desired student growth. 

+ Develop a plan of organization con- 
sistent with the working situation—plant, 
faculty, equipment, community facilities, 
university organization—which will facili- 
tate the development of desired learning 
experiences, and which halds the greatest 
promise of achieving desired student 
growth along the lines of the aims of 
teacher education. 

+ Develop a program of continuous guid- 
ance and evaluation. This should be con- 
sistent with recognized principles of 
guidance and evaluation, with emphasis 
upon pupil decision in guidance and self- 
evaluation in achieving desired student 
growth. 

+ Develop a program of 
evaluation to determine the 
of the curriculum. 

+ Recognize that effective curriculum 
development is a process of continuously 
learning situation and is 


continuous 
effectiveness 


improving the 


not a process of sudden and complete 
change. What is important is the progress 
made over a period of several years 


through cooperative faculty and student 
planning and accomplishment. 


Basic Point of View 

Space here allows only the briefest 
presentation of the evolving program 
of teacher education and the philosophy 
involved. Certain concepts, however, 
are of such importance that they 
be presented even though very briefly 
with all the dangers 


must 


and dogmatically, 


involved in such a presentation. Among 


these concepts are: 

@ Essentially, the professional prepa- 
and secondary 
alike than un- 


ration of elementary 


teachers is much more 
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like. While academic preparation may 
differ due to demands for a higher de- 


gree of specialization at the upper sec- 


ondary level, the basic professional 
needs of elementary and secondary 
teachers differ very little. 


For instance, the same psychological 
principles apply to their teaching. The 
social and biological needs of the child 
and the adolescent youth differ only in 
degree, but not in kind. The aims and 
purposes of secondary and elementary 
education are the same. If one believes 
in the tenets of the so-called experience 
there is no essential differ- 
and 


curriculum, 
ence in method at the elementary 
secondary levels. 

€ Students learn as they 
and what they experience. 
plication should be very clear—that 
learning a modern philosophy and psy- 
chology of education will be greatly 
facilitated if students ex ‘perience such 
philosophy and psychology in opel ration 
own college classes; in other 
if college “professors practice 


experience 
The im- 


in their 
words, 
what they preach. 

@q An curriculum 
learning experiences developed 
operatively around fundamental prob- 
interest requires 
than 


with 
co- 


ex (per ience 


lems or centers of 


more flexible time allotments 
does the conventional course organiza- 
tion. When recommended  curricu- 
lum procedures are applied to the im- 
provement of teacher education, the 
evolving learning experiences do not fit 
the conventional and neatly organized 
course patterns. Rather, large blocks 
of time and provision for flexibility in 
beginning and ending the various phases 
of the work are needed. 

@ An experience curriculum requires 
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cooperative teacher participation and 
opportunity for teacher-pupil planning 
in developing desired learning activi- 
ties. This requires an administrative plan 
that will permit several teachers to 
work and plan together in developing 
a year’s work for a group of students, 
rather than the usual individual course 
and load assignments for teachers. 

qc Ll aboratory -type classrooms need to 
be developed and equipped. The class- 
room becomes a place where students 
and instructors come to work together 
a com- 


rather than a lecture room, or 


bined lecture-discussion room. The 
conventional college classroom with its 
tablet-arm chairs ar- 
ranged chiefly for note- not 


adequate for a modern teacher educa- 


straight rows of 
taking is 


tion program. 


Organization of the Curriculum 

The first year of the program of 
curriculum improvement was devoted 
to a clarification of philosophy, to the 
development of a statement of the aims 
of professional education, to making 
an inventory of desirable student learn- 
ing activities, and to planning a curri- 
cular organization that would provide 
adequate time and flexibility. Two ex- 
perimental groups were organized the 
second year of the program, with ex- 
pansion to five groups the third year. 
Ultimately, all teachers in training will 
come into the core program. 

Space will not permit a complete dis- 
cussion of the statement of aims, which 
those patterns 


enumerates erowth 


deemed desirable for the successful 
teacher. These aims, listed as teaching 


competencies, 
thirteen headings and are specific in 
nature. 
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are organized under some 


Included are those philosophical and 
psychological concepts which it is 
hoped the students not only will under- 
stand and accept, but be able to apply 
the ability to utilize 
guiding in- 


in their teaching: 
the democratic process in 
dividual and group learning; the ability 
to guide the dev elopment of ‘ ‘experience 
units”; the ability to evaluate pupil 
growth in the aims of education; the 
ability to obtain and utilize instructional 
materials and equipment—these are 
only a few of the competencies listed 
in the six-page statement of aims. 
Without further discussion of the 
relatively long process involved in de- 
termining desired learning activities and 
in arriving at a plan of organization, be 
it sufficient to say that the activities of 
the professional core program with, of 
course, the exception of supervised 
teaching, are developed in a two-hour 
period. ane meet three times weekly 
over a period of two years during the 
sophomore and junior years, with the 
period shortened to one hour during 
the senior year. Freshmen are enrolled 
in a two-period orientation class of one 


hour in length. 


Originally, some sixteen different 
units formed the major “centers of in- 
terest’ for both elementary and sec- 


ondary pre-service teachers. As a result 
of two years of experience with the 
core several of the original 
units have been fused so that now the 
professional studies, in addition to stu- 
consist of the following 


program, 


dent teaching, 
centers of interest: 
I. Understanding 


Z DI. : 
and | lanning 


Your Teacher Education Pro- 
gram 

IT. Understanding the Learner and 
the Learning Process : 
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III. Understanding the Social Order 
and Implications for Education 
IV. Understanding the Curriculum 
of the Modern School 
V. Planning and Developing 
Group Work Around Large 
Centers of Interest (Planning 
and Guiding the Development 
of an Experience Unit) 
VI. Guiding Development in the 
Basic Skills 
VII. Evaluating Pupil Growth 
VIII. Understanding the Guidance 
Function of Teaching 
IX. Understanding Our System of 
Education 
X. Professionalizing Education 
XI. Clarifying Our Educational 
Philosophy 

Originally Units II and III were 
divided into two units eac h, and there 
were additional units on Obtaining and 
Using Instructional Materials and 
Equipment, Making the School a Com- 
munity School, Dev eloping Creative 
Ability, and Guiding Health Develop- 
ment. The learning activities of these 
latter units are so much a part and par- 
cel of certain of the eleven units listed 
above that fusion seemed desirable to 
the staff. 

The staff is of the opinion that the 
supervision of student teaching should 
be the responsibility of the instructors 
who coordinate the core activities. Con- 
sequently, while not all persons who 
work with these groups act as super- 
visors of teaching, all persons who 
supervise teaching are actively engaged 
in the core program. 


Developing Coordination 


During the first two experimental 
vears of the program, from two to five 
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staff members worked together in plan- 
ning and guiding the work of a single 
group of students for the year. As an 
illustration, during one semester three 
instructors coordinated the program 
for one of the groups, with each in- 
structor guiding the class for several 
weeks. Each staff member was especially 
well qualified by reason of training and 
experience to guide the development of 
one of the three units centering around 
evaluation, ihstructional materials and 
equipment, and creative activities. (The 
two latter units now have been fused 
with other core units.) During the time 
the group was working with instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, for in- 
stance, the students were under the 
guidance of an expert in this field and 
spent two hours on each of three days 
a week for several weeks in the audio- 
visual laboratory. 

"This plan of coordinated instruction 
had the advantage of providing stu- 
dents with expert guidance in each of 
the several areas, but had all the disad- 
vantages inherent in departmentalized 
instruction, even though the faculty 
members worked cooperatively in 
planning the work. In particular, it was 
found that we were failing to develop 
an adequate program of student evalua- 
tion and guidance. We were failing to 
practice what we were preaching, 
namely, that if adequate guidance and 
evaluation are to be achieved, an in- 
structor must be with his students for 
long enough periods of time to get to 
know them, and total student contacts 
must be held down to a reasonable 
number. 

In its last planning meeting the core 
staff unanimously agreed that one in- 
structor should act as the chief coordi- 
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nator of the activities of a group 
throughout at least a semester, and, 
where practicable, for the year, with 
the staff specialists coming in as con- 
sultants rather than assuming full leader- 
ship of the group. This is the plan for 
the coming year, with all of its involved 
administrative difficulties, including the 
adjustment of teaching loads. 


Extent of the Program 


So far, it has been feasible to develop 
the core program with its large blocks 
of time only with the students in ele- 
mentary education, although the same 
units now make up the secondary cur- 
riculum as well, but with old course 
titles and time allotments retained. It is 
the hope of the faculty that all students 
preparing for teaching can be included 
in the core program ultimately, but it 
was thought best to expand the pro- 
gram gradually and _ experimentally 
rather than risk failure through an ex- 


pansion that outran staff experiences 
and facilities. 


Evaluating Progress 


An attitude inventory administered 
at the close of two years of experi- 
mentation disclosed that students grow 
progressively more enthusiastic about 
the work from semester to semester. 
Students with one semester of experi- 
ence with the integrated curriculum 
thought it only slightly more effective 
than conventionally organized classes, 
while students with three and four 
semesters of experience were highly 
favorable. In general, the faculty is of 
the opinion that the program definitely 
is superior to the conventional course 
organization in securing desired results, 
but realizes that we still are far short of 
our goals, especially in developing an 
adequate evaluation and guidance pro- 
gram and in securing student participa- 
tion in community activities. 





ASCD MEETS IN DENVER 


e 35 Study Groups 

e General Sessions 

e Prominent Speakers 

e ASCD Committee Meetings 
e 1950 Yearbook Presentation 





The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will hold 
its 1950 national meeting in Denver, Colorado, February 12-15. 


Some highlights of this fifth annual convention are: 


e Post-Convention Conference 
at the University 
For further information, pre-registration, and housing blanks, write to the 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


e Luncheon Session 

e Educational Exhibits 
e Free Evenings 

e School Visits 

e Social Activities 


of Denver 
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An Interneship Program 
in Teacher Education— 








WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER and GUY HILL 


One of the most promising developments within recent years in the 
field of teacher education has been the expansion of interneship pro- 
grams in pre-service training. William M. Alexander, superintendent of 
the Winnetka, I[linois, public schools (formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the Battle Creek, Michigan, public schools), and Guy Hill, pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State College, describe the interneship 
program co-sponsored by the Battle Creek schools and Michigan State 
College in 1948-49 and directed by the authors at that time. 


From the Michigan 
State College Viewpoint 


Teacher education at Michigan State 
College is moving in the direction of in- 
creased professional laboratory experi- 


ences as a means of develop- 
ing teaching competency. 
Beginning with the winter 
term, 1948,* internes (col- 
lege seniors) have been 
placed in the Battle Creek 
public sc hools for these pro- 
fessional experiences. The 
internes spend the entire 
twelve-week term in Battle 
Creek, living there and fol- 
lowing the schedule of 
regularly employed teach- 
ers. As of the spring term, 
1949, only students prepar- 
ing for secondary school 
positions have served as 
internes. At the college it 
is believed that young peo- 
ple can become more com- 
petent teachers by work- 


*Michig an State College is on the 
quarter system—the year is divided 
into fall (September-December), 
winter (January-March), and spring 
(April-June) terms. 
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ing in a school and community situation 
than by sitting in a classroom. We are 
espec ially interested i in Battle Creek as a 
training center because of their demo- 
cratic philosophy and procedures, be- 


W orking in the community 
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cause of their willingness to experiment 
with new ideas, and because of the types 


of activities with which they are ex- 
perimenting at present. 
From the Internes’ Viewpoint 

The internes have gone to Battle 


Creek with “tongue in cheek” but have 
returned with the conviction that “this 
is the only way to do it.” Some have 
gone under protest but have returned 
to thank college officials for the op- 
portunity. Everyone, without excep- 
tion, has been and is enthusiastic over 
the program. They have brought back 
to the students who are to succeed them 
as internes, glowing reports of their ex- 
periences. They have succeeded in in- 
creasing the demand almost beyond 
Battle Creek’s capacity to care for them. 
There were three internes in the winter 
term of 1948, one during the spring 
term, eight during the fall term, nine- 
teen during the winter term, 1949, and 
about forty in the spring term of 1949. 


From the Battle Creek Viewpoint 


Like other school systems, Battle 
Creek has experienced extreme difficulty 
in recent years in maintaining a com- 
plete staff of competent, qualified teach- 
ers. The various factors universally 
contributing to the teacher shortage 
have operated fully here. Furthermore, 
efforts beginning in 1946 to effect sub- 
stantial curriculum improvement have 
been repeatedly blocked by turnover 
in teaching staffs and by inability to 
secure beginning teachers whose train- 
ing includes preparation for modern 
curriculum practices. Hence the Battle 
Creek school administration has been 
greatly interested in participating in a 
teacher training program which prom- 
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ises to provide not only more teacher 
candidates for Battle Creek, but can- 
didates who have been trained, in part 
at least, in the accepted practices of the 
system. 

Battle Creek administrators also recog- 
nize an obligation on the part of school 
systems to contribute to the improve- 
ment of teacher education. For years 
public school workers have found fault 
with the products of the teachers col- 
leges, but rarely have they been able 
to make a positive contribution. Sug- 
gestions to the teachers colleges are not 
enough—actually providing experience 
in field situations is essential. So in 
Battle Creek it is felt that any improve- 
ment an interne program may make 
in teacher education is a desirable con- 
tribution to the progress of public 
education. 


Orientation to the Schools 


A number of procedures have been 
followed to acquaint internes with the 
Battle Creek system. This is begun even 
prior to actual participation through 
meetings of prospective internes with 
those in Battle Creek, through con- 
ferences of the former with the college 
coordinator, and, in some cases, through 


visitation of the schools by internes- 
to-be. 
At the beginning of the interne 


quarter a number of steps are taken to 
build up understanding of the system. 
The first day or so is spent in the as- 
signed building and is devoted to getting 
acquainted with the supervising teacher, 


colleagues, and the building facilities. 
Then a half-day session is held for 


internes, supervising teachers, principals, 
and coordinators to consider common 
problems. This session for the winter 
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quarter, 1949, included: (1) a descrip- 
tion of the program by the college co- 
ordinator, (2) a discussion period for 
internes with a representative of the 
Battle Creek Teachers Association, and 
(3) a meeting of school groups. 

Orientation continues throughout the 
quarter. During the winter, 1949, a 
teacher-counselor who had worked with 
several internes and was a former presi- 
dent of the Battle Creek Teachers 
Association, held a weekly meeting with 
internes to discuss their questions con- 
cerning the school system. Various 
school personnel came to these meetings 
upon invitation of the internes to dis- 
cuss specific school resources or pro- 
grams. Tours were arranged to the 
school camp and _ other facilities. 
Throughout each quarter supervising 
teachers arrange for the internes to 
visit different schools and classes. 

At an evaluation meeting closing the 
winter term, 1949, internes listed the 
following as the most valuable phases 
of the orientation program: 


e Seeing work in several schools 

e Meeting people gradually, not too many 
at one time 

e Being welcomed to all meetings and 
programs. 


At this meeting several suggestions 
were also made ‘tow improvement of 
orientation procedures in future quar- 
ters: 


e Internes from previous quarters should 
participate in the half-day session at the 
beginning of the quarter 

e All prospective internes should visit the 
Battle Creek schools before the interne 
quarter 

e Internes should be provided more op- 
portunities for use of school and com- 
munity facilities. 
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Participation in Teachers’ Tasks 

These internes are gradually gaining 
competence in every type of activity 
in which the supervising teacher en- 
gages. We encourage both intensive 
and extensive experiencing. By inten- 
sive is meant those experiences which 
lead the interne to the assumption of 
full responsibility for one group of 
students in a specific situation. That is, 
they gradually take over the job of 
teaching one or more groups daily with 
all that this entails in the total program. 

In addition, the internes acquaint 
themselves with the broad aspects of 
the total school program by visiting 
other teachers at all levels—by par- 
ticipating in all types of school activities 
such as assisting with dramatics, school 
assemblies, exhibits and demonstrations, 
student council, homerooms, testing, 
counseling, and guidance, and by be- 
coming participating members of pro- 
fessional committees. 


Study of School and Community 


Every effort is made in Battle Creek 
to provide the interne with an exten- 
sive knowledge of the Battle Creek 
community. They participate in the 
forums, the recreation, the church ac- 
tivities, and the social and family life 
of Battle Creek. Such experiences as 
Cubs’ and Brownies’ leadership, home 
visitations, church-school work, school 
camp and school farm experiences have 
impressed them with the idea that ' 
community is in reality the school. 
community college for Battle Creek 
been a vital issue for some time. The 
internes have participated in the dis- 
cussion of this subject with parents and 
lay committees, have influenced the 
thinking of the total group and, in turn, 
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have had their own thinking influenced. 

In the Parent-Teacher-Student Or- 
ganizations of the respective schools, 
the internes have come to grips with 
the real problems faced by the parents 
and the teachers relative to the stu- 
dents. In these situations they have 
gained insight into how individuals can 
be helped. ‘Finally, the various lecture 
and concert series of Battle Creek, the 
art exhibits, and other cultural and 
recreational activities have contributed 
to the building of competent, well- 
rounded prospective teachers. 


Guidance of the Interne 


~ 


Several individuals serve as counselors 
to the internes during their experience 
in Battle Creek. Their responsibilities 
will be only briefly indicated here. The 
college coordinator counsels the interne 
on such matters as teaching procedure, 
assignments within the system, evalua- 
tion of performance, getting a teaching 
job, and college and certification re- 
quirements. The supervising teacher is 
the chief and immediate counselor, and 
most of the internes’ guidance in work- 
ing with children and colleagues must 
come from this source. The assistant 
superintendent represents the school 
administration and counsels internes on 
placement for interneships, on any dif- 
ficulties in administrative relationships, 
and on teaching opportunities within 
and without the system. School prin- 
cipals have also worked closely with 
the internes and given guidance on 
building policies and procedures and 
other matters. Consultants on the Battle 
Creek supervisory staff are also fre- 
quently turned to for help. 

A particularly important and helpful 
type of guidance was given during the 
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winter quarter, 1949, by Elwood Ban- 
croft as a representative of ‘the super- 
vising teachers and of the Battle Creek 


teaching staff. His weekly meetings 
with the internes were described 


earlier. In view of the very favorable 
evaluation given this type of service by 
the internes, it was hoped to continue 
this in subsequent quarters. 


Internes Evaluate the Program 


Much of what we have learned from 
the interne program comes from the 
internes themselves. Here are some 
sample statements from _ evaluations 
made by those who have most recently 
completed the program: 


@ “It’s a shame that all prospective teach- 
ers do not have this opportunity. None of 
those taking student teaching for half-days 
can possibly gain the competence that we 
are getting here.” 

«@ “This Battle Creek project is something 
that everyone should have the oppor- 
tunity to experience. Never have I gotten 
so much in so little time.” 

q. “Without this experience I could not 
have made my case study. I’m convinced 
that we learn to do these things by doing 
them, and this situation has given me the 
opportunity to put action to the test.” 

«@ “I have benefited more from having 
full responsibility for these boys and girls 
than I have from all the rest of my college 
work combined.” 

q “I think living away from college in 
a different community prepares us for 
going into any new town to which many 
of us will have to orient ourselves.” 

@ “I feel that I have matured a whole year 
this term. My whole way of living has 
been affected. I wish now I could take 
my three years of college over again.’ 

“I have definitely spent the most valu- 
‘ble term of my college career here in 
Battle Creek. To me the wide observation, 
participation, and living in the school and 
the rest of the community represent 
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about as close an approximation of the 
real thing as one can get.” 

@ “I have very definitely gained practice 
in making my own decisions as my super- 
visor has given me leeway in trying out 
new ideas. I have learned that it takes 
patience to watch young people grow.” 
q@ “I’ve gained experience in processes 
that I thought were pure theory.” 


The chief conclusions we have drawn 
from a year of experimentation with 
the interne program in Battle Creek 
may be summarized as follows: 

The interne experience is regarded by 
internes, college representatives, and Bat- 
tle Creek teachers and administrators as 
a much better preparation for teaching 
than the traditional one or two hours per 
day of student teaching. 

Both the interne experience and the 
eventual full responsibility of teaching 
would be substantially improved by 
changes in the training program at the 
colleges. For example, Battle Creek 
internes feel that their pre-interne courses 
should include experience in building 
units, making lesson plans, leading group 
discussion, teaching reading at the second- 
ary level, class management, counseling 
techniques, and speech. One step in this 
direction would be more frequent visita- 
tion of the internes at work by their col- 
lege professors in both professional and 
subject-matter courses. 

The planning and direction of the 
interne program should be a joint under- 
taking of those responsible for training 
teachers in the college and those respon- 
sible for employing, supervising, and 
consulting teachers in the system. 

Evaluation of the teacher-to-be in terms 


of competencies in specifically agreed- 


upon areas is a sounder approach to 
evaluation than the attempt to reduce 
everything to a mark or letter grade. 


Expansion Hoped For 


After a year of the interne program 
in Battle Creek, those persons respon- 
sible both at Michigan State and at 
Battle Creek feel that the program is 
exceedingly promising. Indeed, it is 
hoped to send increasing numbers of 
internes to Battle Creek and to provide 
a resident trainer, jointly employed by 
the college and the system, whose full 
time will be devoted to coordinating 
the Battle Creek interne program. As 
this expansion is contemplated, it is 
realized that much more study needs to 
be given to questions like these: 

e How can prospective teachers be ade- 
quately screened prior to the interne- 
ship? 

e How can _ the college program be 
planned sufficiently early and well to 
provide the interneship opportunity to 
all prospective teachers? 

e How can the interneship be directed so 
that it will be of maximum value to the 
interne who will 7ot subsequently teach 
in Battle Creek? 

e How can the experiences of the internes 
be most effectively utilized to improve 
the college training program? 

e How can prospective teachers be given 
earlier and more continuous contact 
with children at different levels and 
different situations? 

e How can the pressure of college marks 

be removed as an obstacle in the interne 

program? 
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HAROLD ALBERTY 


Although there have been many proposals for the organization of core 
programs in secondary schools, little attention has been given to the 
preparation of teachers to take responsibility for such programs. Harold 
Alberty, professor of education at The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, reports an exploratory study by a graduate seminar dealing with 
the present status and improvement of programs for the pre-service 


preparation of core teachers. 


THIS ARTICLE is a brief summary 
of a report by a graduate seminar in 
secondary education at The Ohio State 
University conducted during the winter 
and spring quarters, 1949, dealing with 
the present status and improvement of 
programs for the pre-service prepara- 
tion of core teachers for secondary 
schools.' The major purposes of the 
study were: 

@ To determine the status of the core 
program in a group of selected public 
high schools 

@ To determine the status of core teacher 
preparation in a group of selected 
teacher-education institutions 

@ To discover the extent to which state 
programs of teacher certification are 
impeding or facilitating progress to- 
ward curriculum reorganization 

@, To determine what special competencies 
are needed by core teachers and how 
best to prepare prospective teachers for 
such competencies. 


Definition of the Core. For pur- 
poses of the study, the core was defined 


1 Members of the seminar: G. Bradford Barber, 
Marion Batey, Roderic Du Chemin, Lewis Evans, 
Robert Greer, Hugh Laughlin, Victor Lawhead, 
Lucile Lurry, Anthony Milanovich, Carolyn New- 
som, Harold Reynard, Tien-Hsiang Tu. 
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in terms of broad problems or units of 
work which cut across subject lines 
and provide for the “common learn- 
ings” needed by all students at a given 
grade level. The core was so defined 
because the group wanted to include a 
number of current conceptions, all of 
which have the common element of 
breaking with conventional subjects for 
the purpose of meeting more effectively 
the common needs, problems, and in- 
terests of adolescents. 


THE ATTITUDES OF 
PuBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Letters of inquiry were sent to offi- 
cials in selected school systems which 
seemed most likely to be concerned 
with curricular reorganization at this 
time. In the thirty-seven responses to 
the inquiry, fifteen states widely dis- 
tributed geographically are represented. 
The following generalizations repre- 
sent the. judgments of these administra- 


tors: 


+ There is general agreement among 
superintendents that teacher education 
institutions should prepare core teachers 

*Some schools are not planning to in- 
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troduce the core curriculum until core 
teachers are more generally available 

+ Most schools now operating with core 
programs plan to extend such programs 
as adequately prepared teachers become 
available 

+ Problems of staff replacement have 
caused some core programs to be dis- 
continued 

+The demand for core teachers is 
greater in the junior high school than in 
the senior high school 

+ The tendency to introduce the core 
curriculum in the seventh grade creates 
the greatest demand for teachers at that 
grade level 

+ Thirty-three of the thirty-seven admin- 
istrators favor the core in principle; 
twenty-one of the schools represented 
utilize it at some level. 


Tue ATTITUDES OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION OFFICIALS 

In order to determine the extent to 
which teacher education officials recog- 
nize a need for preparing core teachers, 
the seminar solicited the attitudes of a 
number of such officials with reference 
to this need. Letters of inquiry were 
sent to officials in institutions which, in 
the judgment of the group, were most 
likely to be considering this problem. 

Of the thirty-one replies from 
teacher education officials, seventeen in- 
dicated that there was a need for such 
preparation; two stated that there was 
no such need; the others were noncom- 
mittal. Among those who saw a need 
for core preparation, there was a wide 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
seriousness of that need. Some educators 
made positive statements which reflected 
a feeling that the preparation of core 
teachers was a crucial need in teacher 
education. Others expressed interest in 
the problem and suggested that desir- 
able experimental programs ought to be 
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set up to pioneer in preparing teachers 
for the core curriculum. 


PrEesENT STATUS OF TRAINING 
FOR CorE TEACHING 

The letter of inquiry referred to 
above was sent to college deans and 
other teacher education officials in 
thirty-four institutions. The following 
is a summarization of the information 

*leaned from the thirty-one replies: 


o 
5 


+ Three schools have definite core teacher 
education programs 

+ Three schools have special courses deal- 
ing with some aspect of the core cur- 
riculum 

+ Thirteen schools provide for study of 
core in regular education courses 

+ Nine schools are planning programs for 
the preparation for core teaching in the 
future ; 

+ Three now provide opportunities for 
observation and participation in core 
work, and two expect to do so later. 


Those who believe the core curri- 
culum to be the most promising replace- 
ment for the no longer adequate de- 
partmentalized curriculum and who 
wish, therefore, to see the core used 
in our secondary schools by teachers 
well prepared to utilize it, will find little 
real encouragement in the data pre- 
sented above. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF CoRE TEACHERS 


Letters of inquiry were sent to the 
certification officials of each state and 
the territory of Hawaii. The directors 
of certification were asked to state the 
attitudes of their departments toward 
core curriculum development and to 
describe the provisions made, if any, for 
the certification of core teachers. 

Forty-seven replies were received. 
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The data received from eight of the 
respondents were not sufficiently clear 
for use in tabulating. Out of the thirty- 
nine replies which could be used, no 
respondent stated that his department 
discouraged core curriculum develop- 
ment. Twenty certification officials in- 
dicated that their state departments per- 
mitted the core program, while nine- 
teen definitely replied that their de- 
partments encouraged the core curri- 
culum organization. No state has set up 
specific provisions for certifying teach- 
ers for the core. The fact that thirty- 
nine state departments of education re- 
port that present certification require- 
ments do not interfere with certification 
of core teachers, and that nineteen of 
these state departments definitely en- 
courage core curriculum development, 
is evidence that certification require- 
ments are no hindrance to core cur- 
riculum development. 


SPECIAL COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED BY THE CoRE TEACHER 


The special competencies needed by 
core teachers were determined by con- 
sidering the general questions: 

What are the characteristics of the 

good core teacher? 

What should the good core teacher 

know and be able to do? 

The general procedure for answer- 
ing these questions and establishing a 
list of special competencies for core 
teachers involved the investigation of a 
list. of generalizations itemizing the 
working knowledge needed by all high 
school teachers.2 These generalizations 


? Alberty, Harold, “Working Knowledge Needed 
by the High-School Teacher,” Educational Research 
Bulletin (The Ohio State University), XXVII 
(April 14, 1948,) pp. 90-96. 
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were then studied by the group to de- 
termine what restatement was necessary 
in order to adapt them to the work of 
the core teacher. The result was a list 
of fourteen competencies which seemed 
to mark off the job of the core teacher 
from that of the special area teacher. 
These fourteen competencies were then 
placed in two categories, as follows: 


Those competencies which can be 
met within the framework of gen- 
eral professional courses such as gen- 
eral secondary methods, philosophy of 
education, history of education, educa- 
tional psychology, and adolescent psy- 
chology: 


—The core teacher should know the contri- 
butions of the leaders in the field of gen- 
eral education and how to utilize these 
contributions in developing and improving 
the core program. 


—The core teacher should be able to inter- 
pret present-day events and movements as 
they relate to the learning activities of the 
core. 


—The core teacher should understand the 
processes of growth and maturation in chil- 
dren and adolescents for the purpose of 
identifying common basic needs and in- 
terests at various levels of development. 


—The core teacher should be able to develop 
learning units in broad problem areas for 
the purpose of improving human relations. 


—The core teacher should know how to 
utilize and direct the various types of stu- 
dent activities (e.g. student councils, as- 
semblies, publications, social clubs, par- 
ties, and sports) and relate them to the 


“common learnings” of the school program. 


Those competencies which require 
special courses or experiences for 
prospective core teachers: 

—The core teacher should be able to evaluate 
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programs of schools which em- 


phasize the core curriculum and to under- 
stand their contribution to the improvement 


leading 


of education. 


able to draw 
(the hu- 
and the 


—The core teacher should be 


upon major fields of knowledge 


manities, social studies, science, 


arts) in helping youth meet their com- 


mon needs and solve their problems. 


teacher should understand the 


and significance of controversial is- 


—The core 
nature 
sues in terms of the major fields of knowl- 
edge and develop suitable techniques for 


dealing with them in the core class. 


—The teacher should know how to 


utilize guidance and counseling techniques 
in relating the activities of the core to the 


core 


total development of the adolescent. 


—The core teacher should know how to 
utilize the resources of the community 
(e.g. institutions, organizations, agencies, 


and personnel) in solving the common prob- 
lems dealt with in the core. 


The core teacher should be able to utilize 
the occupational opportunities of the im- 
wider for pro- 


mediate and community 


viding general vocational orientation for 


the adolescent. 
—The teacher should have the ability 
to utilize techniques of cooperative plan- 
with colleagues in co- 


core 
ning and to work 
ordinating all the learning activities of the 


core group. 


—The core teacher should know how to set 
up problem areas based on common prob- 
and interests and how to utilize 


lems, needs, 


them in developing learning activities. 


—The core teacher should be able to build 
resource units related to broad problem 
areas and to utilize them in planning learn- 


ing units with the pupils. 


A ProposED PROGRAM 


FOR PREPARING CorE TEACHERS 


General Education. In order to pre- 
pare core teachers within the general 
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framework of present teacher education 
programs, the group proposed a basic 
requirement of approximately one hun- 
dred quarter hours in four broad fields 
as follows: (1) The Social Studies, (2) 
The Arts, (3) The Humanities, (4) 
The Natural Sciences. This require- 
ment, a substitute for the present re- 
quirements of majors and minors, is 
justified on the grounds that the core 
teacher needs to be familiar with the 
major fields of knowledge. 


Professional Education. In addition 
to the general courses now usually in- 
cluded in the preparation of the high 
school teacher, and as a substitute for 
the usual special methods courses and 
student teaching in a major field, three 
new courses were proposed for the 
students who are preparing for core 
work. The content of these courses was 
derived from the nine special com- 
petencies listed above. The following 
are the proposed courses: 


I. Introduction to Teaching in the Core 
Curriculum. (Approximately four 
quarter hours) This course would 
deal with such topics as these: 

1. Philosophies of education and psy- 
chologies of learning in their rela- 
tionship to the core program. 

. The history and the development 

of the core concept in American 

secondary education. 

. The different types of core pro- 

grams and the relationships of these 

programs to the total school cur- 
riculum. 

4. The responsibilities of the core 

teacher in understanding and meet- 

ing the problems associated with 
home-school-community _ relation- 
ships. 

. The use by the teacher of guidance 

and counseling techniques in the 

core class. 


N 


ww 
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Understanding group dynamics and 
establishing the appropriate relation- 
ships among high school pupils 
necessary for successful work in the 
core class. 


Il. The Development of Materials for 
Core Teaching. (Approximately eight 
quarter hours credit) This course 
would deal with such topics as these: 
1. Techniques of identifying common 

adolescent needs, interests, and con- 
cerns. 

. Techniques of organizing common 

problem areas to be used in the 
core program. 

3. Developing resource units in terms 

of the established problem areas. 

4. Techniques for developing learn- 

ing units from resource units. 


N 


Ill. Student Teaching and Practicum. 

(Approximately fifteen quarter hours) 
For the student teaching experience, 
assignments should involve working 
with a core class for two or three 
hours each school day. Students should 
work with the regular core teacher 
under the supervision of the instruc- 
tor of the practicum. In the practicum, 
students will have experiences in plan- 
ning learning units, selecting reading 
materials, previewing audio-visual aids, 
making arrangements for trips, con- 
tacting speakers, and engaging in other 
activities related to the problems of 
core teaching. 
The practicum will also give special 
attention to problems of counseling, 
writing reports to parents, handling 
accumulative records, using special 
area consultants, evaluating — pro- 
cedures, all of which involve tech- 
niques of cooperative planning and 
working with other teachers in co- 
ordinating all the learning activities of 
the core group. Institutions, organiza- 
tions, and agencies of the community 
will be investigated in terms of their 
contributions to the development of 
learning units. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The group realized that the proposed 
program is still rather traditional, but 
believed that it would be a step in the 
right direction. A more drastic revision 
would involve a reconstruction of the 
program of general education in terms 
of broad problem areas instea:! of fields 
of knowledge and the breaking down 
of the present compartmentalized pro- 
fessional curriculum. 


WeE RECOMMEND. . 


In the light of the foregoing study, 
the seminar group recommends that: 
q@ Literature concerning core programs 
now operating in secondary schools be 
made more generally available through 
the publication and distribution of re- 
ports, monographs, and bulletins. 

@ High schools now organized with core 
programs and teacher education institu- 
tions work out cooperative arrangements 
for increased opportunities for participa- 
tion and directed teaching in core classes. 
@ Teacher education institutions canvass 
the schools they serve to determine the 
probable demand for core teachers. 

@ Teacher education institutions provide 
consultant services to high schools that 
desire to experiment with the core cur- 
riculum. 

@ Teacher education institutions provide 
facilities for student teaching and _par- 
ticipation in core curriculum work. 

@ State departments of education make 
provision for a major in core teaching 
which shall consist of a minimum of 
twenty-five quarter hours in each of the 
four broad fields (Humanities, Social 
Studies, Arts, and Sciences) and for appro- 
priate professional requirements. 

@ State departments encourage core cur- 
riculum development in high schools by 
modifying standards for accreditation, by 
providing consultant service, and by pre- 
paring and distributing instructional ma- 
terials dealing with the core curriculum. 
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Design for an 


Experiment 
in Student-Centered Teaching. 








THEODORE LANDSMAN and KENNETH PETERSON 


There are very few systematic investigations on record that deal with 
teaching methods on the college level. In this article Theodore Lands- 
man, an instructor of clinical psychology at the University of Delaware, 
and Kenneth Peterson, chairman of Human Development Studies in 
Teacher Education at Syracuse University, make a preliminary report 
of a comprehensive study which seeks evidence of the value of a 
“student-centered” method of instruction in college classes. While this 
study was in progress Mr. Landsman was chairman of research in the 
teacher education program at Syracuse University. 


THE DESIRABILITY of “student- 
centeredness” in teaching has been 
verbalized in professional writings for 
at least fifty years. One is struck with 
the fact that most of the educational 
literature advocates “student-centered- 
ness” at the elementary and secondary 
school level. It is only in the past few 
years that attention is being given to 
study of “student-centeredness” at the 
college level. As a speaker a few months 
ago said, “The idea of ‘teacher-centered- 
ness’ is so ingrained in college that the 
idea isn’t even questioned. It is simply 
accepted as the best method of teaching 
at the college level; thus there is no 
problem.”? 

This is a preliminary report on a 
study which attempts to give some evi- 
dence as to how learning at the college 
level can be most effectively promoted.’ 2 
The study was conducted in the second 





1Glennon, V. J., in addressing a Beginning 
Teachers Conference at Syracuse University, May, 
1949. 

2 The study was financed by the School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University. Cooperating consult- 
ants were M. C. Beyerl, A. W. Combs, V. J. Glen- 
non, and Helen W. Hartley. Teachers were Verna 
White, Robert Gates, and Kenneth Peterson. 
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semester of 1948-49. The majority of 
the students were juniors. The course 
in which the study was conducted is 
entitled “Human Development, Adyjust- 
ment, and Learning.” It is that portion 
of Syracuse’s “Functional Program in 
Teacher Education” which emphasizes 
psychology for teachers.* The course 
content is that of the elementary psy- 
chology and educational psychology 
courses of the typical teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. 

The study of teaching methods is 
part of a concerted effort to improve 
teacher education at Syracuse. The 
publication on Syracuse’s program 
charted the course.* An examination of 
the present program in light of the 
eight-year-old publication indicates that 
the faculty has persistently held to the 
notion of putting into practice what 
they said they believed. The central 
overarching idea of the program is 
that “theory and practice shall go to- 
gether.” It is not surprising then that 





3 American Council of Education, Functional 
Program of Teacher Education, Washington, D. C., 


1941. 
4 Ibid. 
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a faculty committed to building a pro- 
gram in which theory and practice go 
together should sooner or later get 
around to examining the degree to 
which they, in their own teaching, put 
into practice the theories to which they 
were verbally committed. The war 
years interrupted the progress in self- 
examination. Very little has appeared 
in recent years about the program. This 
article is the first of a series of articles 
long over-due. 


THE ExPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


We are now ready to examine the 
effectiveness of our program. We want 
evidence on “how we are doing.” The 
teaching staff sought evidence on which 
of two teaching methods is more ef- 
fective in promoting learning. The staff 
as a whole is agreed that students 
should participate through planning and 
discussion. Thus the study is really not 
a study of “student- centered teaching” 
vs. “teacher-centered teaching” but is 
rather a study of “more student-cen- 
teredness” vs. “less student-centered- 
ness.” We named one method Student- 
Centered, and the other Syllabus- 
Centered. 

Eight classes were used. Four were 
taught by the student-centered method 
and four by the syllabus-centered 
method. The same teacher taught one 
section using student-centered methods 
and santas class using syllabus- -cen- 
tered methods. Tests were administered 
at the beginning of the semester and 
again at the end. 


Questions Under Study 


The hypothesis under investigation 
is: “There are significant differences 
in the effects of student-centered as con- 
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trasted with syllabus-centered classes.’ 
The questions to which we seck an- 
swers are: 


e Do students in the two types of classes 
finish the semester with significantly 
different gains in personality develop- 
ment? 

e Do students in the two types of classes 
finish the semester with significantly 
different gains in knowledge of facts 
and principles? 

e Do students in the two types of classes 
finish the semester with significantly 
different gains in acceptance of self or 
others? 

e Do students in the two types of classes 
finish the semester with significantly 
different positive or negative feelings 
toward their class experience? 


Defining the Types of Instruction 


Describing the specific nature of the 
two types of instruction represented a 
crucial problem in the design. There is 
much ambiguity in describing both of 
our titles, student-centered and syllabus- 
centered courses. In student-centered 
classes all direction of activity, discus- 
sion, planning, etc., originates and 
carried through or abandoned through 
the initiative of the students in the class. 
The objectives of the course as seen 
by the faculty are distributed to the 
students in the form of a syllabus. Thus 
the students are informed of the “con- 
tent” of the course. The teacher re- 
spects the students’ ability to read the 
faculty’s outline and initiates no at- 
tempt to “put across” the specific ma- 
terial of. the course. The instructor’s 
role is to create an atmosphere of ex- 
treme freedom and permissiveness in the 
situation. He removes threats and 
blocks to the expression of individual 
needs. 

In the syllabus-centered classes, in- 
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structors attempt to help the students 
learn a certain core of information 
considered important. [hese classes are 
planned to include the very best of 
educative devices known to the faculty, 
including group discussion, planned 
lectures, audio-visual aids, etc. 

It will be seen that these two types 
of classes do not represent complete 
opposites on a scale. Rather, they are 
planned to be close to each other along 
a continuum of teacher-directedness to 
student-directedness. Both of the classes 
were planned to be toward the student- 
directed end of the scale, with one 
type of class more student-directed 
than the other type. 

In order to establish this difference, 

careful planning by the faculty was 
essential. A number of “checks and 
balances” were set up to make certain 
that there was a difference in the two 
approaches. A detailed guide to each 
type of teaching was prepared and dis- 
cussed by the teachers involved. Learn- 
ing sessions for the teachers in the ex- 
periment were held the semester prior 
to the experiment and were continued 
after the study was concluded. The 
teachers involved in the study met with 





a number of consultants two hours 
weekly. The first hour of the meeting 
was conducted in such a way as to 
approximate the role of the teacher in 
the student-centered class. The second 
hour was conducted in the syllabus- 
centered method. 

A number of the faculty involved in 
the study took a week- end trip to the 
Univ ersity of Chicago to observe stu- 
dent-centered classes. All of the teachers 
in the study were already well grounded 
in the syllabus- centered methods of 
teaching. 


fo) 
Evidence of Differences 

How well did the teachers maintain 
the differences in classes? Three types 
of evidence were collected: 

(1) From the viewpoint of an tm- 
partial observer—observers visited the 
classes regularly, taking notes about 
activities in the classes and making 
wire recordings of the classes. These 
recordings were analyzed by the ob- 
servers for differences in teacher be- 
havior in the classes. Unfortunately, 
many of our recordings were inaudible 
due to technical difficulties. However, 
it is expected that an adequate number 
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will be available to demonstrate the 
differences. 

(2) From the viewpoint of the stu- 
dents—this was considered the primary 
criterion. The students’ perceptions of 
their class as student-centered or syl- 
labus-centered were measured at the 
close of the semester with a Student 
Perceptions Scale. This consisted of 
eighteen scale items in which the stu- 
dent was to indicate whether he saw 
his class as being directed by the 
teacher or student. ‘Preliminary analy sis 
indicates a reliable difference between 
the two types of classes within each 
of the four pairs of classes. 

(3) From the viewpoint of the 
teacher—the teacher was asked to state 
his attitude toward each class and also 
asked to fill out the Student Perceptions 
Scale for his own classes. 

The Testing Program 

Objective and projective tests were 
used. While objective tests are usually 
more amenable to standardization, the 
projective — tests provide meaningful 
material frequently lost in short-answer 
on the Ohio State Psy- 
test of 


items. Scores 
chological Examination, a 
academic aptitude, were available. Prior 
to the start of the classes and at the 
close the following tests were adminis- 
tered: The Troyer-Horrocks standard- 
ized test of “Knowledge of Fact and 
Principle in Human Growth and De- 
velopment,” a case-history test devised 
by the staff, the Minnesota-Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, and the Group 
Rorschach. In addition, a mid-semester 
examination prepared by the staff was 
administered and a sociometric scale was 
given about three weeks after the open- 

ing of classes and at the close of classes. 
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To secure additional projective ma- 
terial, students were asked to write an 
autobiography at the opening of the 
semester. At the close of the semester 
they wrote an additional chapter to the 
autobiography covering experiences of 
the past semester. The concluding piece 
of data is a reaction report by students 
discussing their feelings about the 
classes. 

A meaningful breakdown of the data 
can be seen in the selection of the tests 
to answer the four questions proposed 
at the beginning of the discussion con- 

cerning design. The areas noted by the 
questions and the tests which will help 
us find some answers to the hypotheses 
are as follows: 

Facts and Principles: Troyer-Hor- 
rocks tests of knowledge of Facts and 
Principles, Case History test, and Mid- 
semester exam. 

Personality Development: Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Group Rorschach, and End Chapter 
of Autobiography. 

Acceptance: Sociometric Scale. 

Feelings Toward Course: Final re- 
action paper evaluating course. 

Two types of data represent unique 
techniques for evaluating the classes: 
the end chapter of the autobiography 
and the final class evaluation. 


Current Status of the Study 


At present the experimental work in 
the study has been completed and 
analysis of data is now progressing. It 
is anticipated that the complete report 
will be available at the close of this 
vear. Analysis up to this pout indicates 
that the students in the student-centered 
classes perceived their classes in a sig- 
nificantly different manner from the 
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way students in the syllabus-centered 
classes saw theirs. In other words, from 
the point of view of the students, the 
teachers adhered to different methods 
from class to class. 


Significance of the Study 


What does this study signify? What 
does it mean for the teaching of psy- 
chology in teacher education, teaching 
method at the college level, and “wig 
ing theory? 

In summary, we believe that the fol- 
lowing points are significant: 


elt is one of the most comprehensive 
studies on teaching methods reported at 
the college level 


e It is the first reported study in which 
a group of university faculty members 
have permitted objective scrutiny of the 
success of their teaching methods 


e The study will provide empirical evi- 
dence concerning the value of a student- 
centered method in the college cur- 
riculum 


e The study will help investigate the 
changes in personality as well as ac- 
quisition of information which accom- 
pany certain classroom teaching methods. 


In addition, the study has raised 
many questions in the minds of the 
people associated with it. Defining the 
nature of “student-centeredness” has 
been the foremost problem in carrying 
out the study. We have defined it 
rather carefully for our purposes, but 
this does not preclude the possibility of 
a “more student-centered” approach 
that may result in surprisingly different 
effects upon students. Sometimes we 
feel that we have just begun to tap 
the resources of our students. We sus- 
pect that our freeing of the student’s 
energies is only partial, and our at- 
tempts at permissiveness and acceptance 
may someday appear clumsy. 

Certainly, the relationship of the 
teacher’s personality to the classroom 
atmosphere is a crucial issue. Can a 
teacher be trained to be “student 
centered” in his teaching? Is it possible 
that some teachers would feel con- 
stricted and uncomfortable if they 
taught in a student-centered manner? 
While we shall find answers to many 
of our questions in the analysis, con- 
clusive answers to these latter questions 
are still before us. 





THE 1950 ASCD YEARBOOK will be off the press February 1. This 
publication, dealing with problems of mental health, will be a most help- 
ful and worthy addition to the distinguished series of ASCD Year- 
books. This volume is primarily concerned with the healthy mental de- 
velopment of what are often called “normal” children; it is only inci- 
dentally concerned with the deviates—the extremely disturbed boys 
and girls. The three major sections are: Factors Determining Develop- 
ment and Behavior, The Child’s Motivation, and Knowing and Helping 


the Child. 
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Learning Group Skills 
in Teacher Education— 








JEAN GRAMBS 


In the teacher training program of Stanford University’s School of 
Education major emphasis is placed on the development of democratic 
group skills. Mrs. Jean Grambs, assistant professor of education, de- 
scribes those aspects of the program that give teachers-in-training an 
opportunity to become proficient in group participation both as mem- 
bers of peer groups and as leaders in youth groups. 


WE WILL DEVELOP democratic 
classroom teachers to the degree that 
in teacher education we provide ex- 
periences that are themselves demo- 
cratic. One cannot learn how to be- 
have democratically by reading about it. 

The emphasis upon group techniques 
in the teacher education program at the 
Stanford School of Education evolved 
from two lines of ‘inquiry. One line 
recognized the fundamental significance 
of an operational understanding of the 
group as a basic social unit, whether 
this group be seen as the family, the 
office staff, the club, the classroom, or 
the school faculty. Thus democratic 
leadership operates within the limits of 
a system of value judgments about 
group goals and individual needs. 

The other line of reasoning that has 
so far supported the utilization of group 
techniques has developed as a result of 
continuous curriculum planning and 
research in the teacher education pro- 
gram. From this point of view, a list of 
teacher competencies developed by the 
teacher education faculty and doctoral 
seminar group becomes a vardsti ick 
against which to evaluate the accom- 
plishments of the program. Using group 
processes then becomes one of a number 
of newer approaches to teacher educa- 
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tion to be studied and tested in terms 
of the degree to which they contribute 

producing the kind oi teacher we 
want. A number of studies on both the 
Master’s and Doctor’s level have already 
been made, and a number are in progress 
pointed in this direction. 


DEVELOPING Group TECHNIQUES 


The candidates for teaching credent- 
ials have many opportunities to learn 
group work skills in the sequence of 
professional courses. One approach is 
as a member of a peer group in various 
learning situations; the other approach 
is as an adult leader of chiidren’s volun- 
tary groups in social group work agen- 
cies. 


As a Member of a Peer Group 


The experience of working as a mem- 
ber of a peer group in learning activi- 
ties is provided for the teachers-in- 
training in at least four of the major 
courses in the professional program for 
the elementary and secondary credent- 
ial candidates. In the Introduction to 
Education course (sophomores and 
juniors), the first group activity is pro- 
vided. Here students with similar pro- 
fessional goals visit schools and together 
evaluate what they find. Many of the 
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groups develop extensive projects as 
they seek through actual observation 
and interview to learn more about the 
educational area of their choice. 

In the “foundations” courses (educa- 
tional hygiene, psychology, and sOcio- 
logy) group techniques play a large 
part. In educational hygiene, volunteer 
groups explore various school and com- 
munity problems related to the physical 
and mental health of the school child. 
In educational psychology, groups are 
- med to think through the significance 

f psychological findings for teaching 
The groups also write 
as a major 


cetbines ; 
together a “learning unit” 
activity. 

In educational sociology, the students 
participate in a community study to 
observe for themselves the real com- 
munity that lies behind the social sta- 
tistics. The groups, ranging in size from 
four to twelve members, are usually 
based on common educational interest, 
social problem selected, both. The 
purpose of the group activity is to help 
students go through most of the steps 
involved in a community study, solving 
for themselves the many intricate prob- 
lems encountered on the way, and also 
to help them become more aware of the 
group process itself. For this reason, the 
problem that is presented is deliberately 
unstructured. 

A group may, for decide 
to explore the nature of the leisure-time 


instance, 


program available to youth in a local 
community. How does one find out? 
From the City Hall, Chamber of Com- 
merce, man on the street? What con- 
stitutes a good recreation program? 
If two sources of information are con- 
whom 
English 


do you know 
an 


how 


Why 


tradictory, 


to believe? should 
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teacher, an art teacher, a science teach- 
er, be concerned about leisure? The 
groups very rapidly find themselves 
involved in these and countless other 
problems that are genuine, important, 
and considerably more real than any 
textbook presentation. 

It is possible that individuals by them- 
selves could pursue a similar sort of 
community study. However, the use of 
groups for such a purpose seems to us 
to be important. As many students have 
remarked, “I have learned so much 
more because there were five of us 
contributing ideas.”’ Or, “I never could 
have covered so many aspects of the 
problem by myself.” Again, the values 
of cooperative learning cannot be de- 
veloped by reading alone; they must 
be experienced. 

Not only is cooperative /earning im- 
portant, but cooperative living as well. 
The group situation provides an op- 
portunity for these future teachers to 
try out their skills as members and 
leaders « »f groups. The students see how 
a group may utilize individual contri- 
butions, the way in which friendships 
develop, and ways in which actual 
personality traits may be modified for 
more adequate social participation. 

The faculty has noted a rise in stu- 
dent morale as a result of successful 
The lonely, the 


group experiences. 
the reluctant, as 


fringer, the cynical, 
they become accepted by a group, drop 
many of their a-social attitudes and be- 
haviors. 

Faculty observation of the behavior 
of students in may identify 
some students who need special guid- 
ance and help. Not all of the groups 
are able to have successful learning ex- 
periences. This is due in part to the 


or oups 
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newness of this technique; there are 
many unsolved problems in_ utilizing 
group process in teacher training. 

It is also true that although some in- 
dividuals cannot work well together, 

each individual may be a competent 
pace of a learning group. We feel 
that the use of group methods in a 
number of our professional courses 
should, as we learn more about the best 
ways of establishing and guiding group 
experiences, prov ide every student with 
at least one successful experience with 
group learning. 


As Adult Leader 


The other way in which group tech- 
niques are explored is through provid- 
ing Opportunities for teacher “candidates 

lead voluntary youth groups. This 

experience is the major out-of-class as- 
signment for all secondary credential 
students in their general methods course 
immediately preceding student teach- 
Previously the student has been a 
member of a peer group involved in a 
learning activity. Now he moves into 
a new that of adult-status-leader 
or assistant leader in a group. 

Again, important new concepts be- 
come a part of immediate student learn- 


Ing. 


“role. 


ing: How does one discipline a group? 
W hen can a group of youngsters dis- 
cipline themselves? What must the 
leader do to assist this process? Is a 
similar approach feasible in the high 
school classroom? In English, mathe- 
matics, industrial arts? Classroom man- 
agement as a problem in group activity 
can be clearly seen as the student dis- 
cusses these questions and many others 
that arise naturally in groups of young 
people. While community agencies 
have been used in teacher education in 
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some teacher training institutions, the 
utilization of the group leadership ex- 
perience as one leading to competence 
in organizing group learning situations 
in the classroom is, we believe, unique. 

The net effect of these varied em- 
phases on group experience can be seen 
now in student teaching. Many of the 
student teachers plan and direct learn- 


ing units which incorporate group 
work. Many such units have been in- 


troduced in high school classes where 
such an approach is all too rare. Teach- 
ers on the job following this training 
experience are using group methods in 


o 


their classes. 
What Are the Results? 


Do the students like this new ap- 
proach? It has been found that few col- 
lege students are prepared for coopera- 
tive work. Even those most active in 
extra-curricular activities are slightly 
shocked when asked to work as a group 
member in a learning situation. Some 
students react enthusiastically to the new 
freedom for self-directed learning; 
others are very negative towards the 
whole process. 

Recurrent samplings of student opin- 
ion indicate that the group projects were 
enjoyed and appreciated by at least 
three-fourths of the students. There are 
students who do not at any time seem 
to accept the group work, and there are 
others who fail to see the applicability 
of this process to their own teaching 
responsibility. We have found that 
often students who were lukewarm 
about the group activities and even 
downright offended, reappear a year or 
so later with a kind of half- chagrined 
attitude to report a change of mind; that 
on reflection and with actual experience 
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in teaching, the group processes ex- 
plored in their training remain as among 
the most valuable training experiences. 

The utilization of group processes in 
teacher education is a very significant 
innovation. It might be added that such 
methods applied to college instruction 
may in time help to meet some of 
the recognized inefficiencies of higher 
education. A group of instructors 
from several departments of the 
University of California, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco City Col- 
lege, and the School of Education at 
Stanford, have been meeting informally 
during the past year for an ‘exchange of 
experiences in the use of group tech- 
niques on the college level. The courses 
in which group work is being used 


~ 
e 


range from introductory sociology and 
psychology to graduate seminars in so- 
cial group work and public health, as 
well as the various phases of education 
as described here. 

Our experienccs with this exploratory 
use of group techniques in teacher train- 
ing indicate that this approach has a 
genuine contribution to make to chang- 
ing behavior on the adult level. As we 
learn more about this method, its limita- 
tions and possibilities, it is expected that 
many modifications in our present ac- 
tivities will occur. We feel, however, 
that with this tool we have made im- 
portant forward strides in developing 
the kind of program that is required 
if we are to train teachers who are 
really democratic. 
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We Learned to. Plan by Planning. 


In this article a group of juniors and seniors at the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, write about their experiences in 
learning how to plan and work together. The writing of this article was 
itself a cooperative venture undertaken at the close of a semester’s 
course in education which the students planned with the help of their 
instructor, Donald Berger, associate professor of education. 


THIRTEEN OF US students have just 
completed a unique experience in plan- 
ning a college course in education. We'd 
like to relate it together, just as we 
have worked together. We hope this 
article serves two purposes: a way of 
helping us summarize our learning ex- 
perience, and a method of sharing our 
experience with others who may be 
interested in group process on the col- 
lege level. 

‘We're juniors and seniors' repre- 
senting many of the fields 
of study offered at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers 
College—industrial arts, 
home economics, physical 
education, science, speech, 
and English. This course 
in the secondary pro- 
gram, “Basic Procedures 
in the Guidance of Learn- 
ing,” is our last education 
course which is usually 
taken just prior to student 
teaching. We had four’ 
courses in education be- 
fore the one described 
below: psychology and 
mental hygiene in our 


first two years of general education, and 
adolescent psy chology and tests and 
measurements during our junior year. 
Traditionally, students call this course, 
“Techniques,” and consider its purpose 
primarily preparation for student teach- 
ing. Not only this idea but many others 
were changed considerably after we 
were enrolled. 

The very way the course began was 
quite different. As Werner once said 
during an evaluation session: 
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Being a senior and rather prone to 
arriving at class after the second bell, 
| was startled to discover that my fa- 
vorite back seat in which I had form- 
erly caught many a forty winks had be- 
come part of a circle. Not having been 
greeted by the usual oratory, and on 
noting the lively conversation being 
carried on by the other classmembers, 
I surmised that the instructor had not 
yet arrived. I was surprised to discover 
a man motioning me in a friendly man- 
ner to be seated next to him. It took 
only a few moments for me to under- 
stand that “the circle” and the “teacher- 
sitting-next-to-me” were part of a very 
new experience for me. After all the 
students had introduced themselves, I 
realized that many major fields were 
represented, and [I began to wonder 
just how this course would help me in 
my own field. 


conversation” Werner 
group re- 


The “lively 
refers to was undoubtedly 
sponse to one of those tantalizing ques- 
tions our instructor often asks, and i 
this instance it had to do with the type 
of classroom procedures we would use 
in the course. Most of us had never 
before experienced any type of class- 
room procedure during high school and 
college other than the conventional 
lecture-read-recite-examination method. 
experi- 


instructors who 


variations of the above 


There were 
mented with 
method to be sure, but essentially there 
was not too much deviation from the 
traditional pattern. 

After a student had taken a 
courses he could rather easily estimate 
what the instructor expected insofar as 
attendance, recitation, required work, 
and reading were concerned. That was 
fine. It gave one a sense of security. A 
independ ently. 


few 


student could work 
One’s performance was si sl so 


long as the term paper was handed i 
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and the exams were passed. One 


could go from day to day, subject to 


subject, year to year with no major 
disturbances. Everything was right “in 


the groove,” so to speak. In reality the 
groove might become a rut, a rut that 
could easily get deeper and deeper. 
There were times when one’s com- 
placency was shakened by thoughts: 
“Just how much am I getting out of 
this? Will these memorized “theories, 
laws, poems, dates, events benefit me? 
Will they help me to become a better 
teacher?” 


Getting Started 


During early planning sessions we 
discussed the different ways that class- 
rooms might be organized for action to 
determine the type we would employ 
purposes. Democracy, 
and 


for our own 
benevolent despotism, autocracy, 
laissez-faire were analyzed and evalu- 
ated. We agreed unanimously to have 
a democratic classroom, although at the 
time we weren't quite sure w hat such a 
classroom would be like, nor were we 
aware of the problems that we were to 
encounter later. 

The instructor gave suggestions as to 
how we might get started. He volun- 
teered four questions that we might dis- 
cuss. Our responses to these questions 
helped us decide on the purposes, pro- 
cedures, and desired outcomes: 


e What objectives shall we select for the 

course? 

What problems shall we 
group study? 

e How shall we organize ourselves as a 
group to achieve our objectives? 

e What method of evaluation shall we use 
in appraising individual and group 
progress? 


select for 
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Group study, analysis, and decision- 
making in the problem areas posed by 
these questions resulted in the accept- 
ance of a democratic pattern. 

After group deliberation of each 
question, committees volunteered to 
summarize group thought and to study 
more thoroughly the questions raised 
by the class. 4 hey reported back to the 
group with a proposed plan. This plan 
was frequently modified as the program 


developed. The value of flexibility in 


any teaching-learning program was 
exemplified at the very outset of our 


experience in planning. 


Organizing for Action 


Our plan of organization provided 
that a curriculum chairman would vol- 
to lead the class discussion of 
The 


unteer 
each problem defined for study. 
chairman was assisted by a recorder and 
an observer. The chairman was to be in 
charge of committee meetings and to 


lead and summarize group discussion. 


At the end of each day’s work the ob- 
server was to give a report which eval- 
uated the activity as to the quality of 
participation, value of the experience 
as related to high school teaching, in- 
terest and attitude of group members, 
or other criteria suggested for the im- 
provement of group process. The re- 
corder was to keep a record of the 
group’s discussions and mimeograph all 
important material in order that each 
of us might have a copy. 
Defining Our Problems 

The class decided that some sort of 
plan was needed to help choose the 
problems that would be discussed dur- 
ing future class meetings. Each student 
mentioned several problems during the 
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first two days, 
thought should be discussed as a 
and others which called for individual 
study. We decided that each person 
should do some careful thinking and 
then list the problems he desired to 
study. A committee was appointed by 
the class to summarize the suggested 
problems. A list of these problems was 
placed on the blackboard for group 
study. By defining and clarifying each 
problem and combining similar elements 


problems which we 
group, 


in several, seventeen problems were re- 
duced to seven major ones. Together 
we ranked them in order of importance. 
Class members then volunteered for 
committees to investigate the problems 
and devise methods of presenting the re- 
sults of their study to the class. Each 
committee, composed of chairman, re- 
corder, and observer, held an average of 
six or seven meetings before the time 
for presenting 


on the class calendar 


their material to the group. 
Using Many Resources 

It was amazing how varied were the 
techniques employed by these commit- 
tees for their presentations. There were 
lectures, group discussions, field trips, 
slides, 
ings, guest speakers, round tables, dem- 
onstrations, films and filmstrips, illus- 
trated reports, maps, and observations 
of classroom situations. For example, 


role-playing, panels, tape record- 


one committee working on the prob- 
lems of fostering better administrator- 
teacher-parent relationships, decided the 
best way for the class to explore this 
problem was to invite three persons 
representing these groups to participate 


A prin- 


in an informal panel in class. 


cipal, a teacher from the laboratory 
school, and a parent from the local high 
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school’s PTA discussed questions posed 
by the committee and the class. Later 
the class discussed the panel and eval- 
uated each person’s contributions in ad- 
dition to suggesting ways of improving 
human relations in this phase of public 
education. 

As we proceeded to work on our 
problems we learned that some could 
not be solved without recourse to re- 
sources other than those present in our 
group. Instructors in our major depart- 
ments, and others not representing our 
major fields, such as teachers in our 
campus school, an instructor in the art 
department, the specialist in audio- 
visual education, teachers and parents 
at the local high school, and the dean 
of men were called upon to help us in 
our study. As we discovered that not 
all learning takes place by reading alone, 
so, too, we learned that the problems 
we faced in becoming better teachers 
could not be solved by using the re- 
sources of our own campus. For ob- 
servation and study of classroom sit- 
uations, for example, we left the cam- 
pus to spend a day in the core classes 
at the New School of Evanston Town- 
ship High School. 


The Planning Committee 
Begins to Function 


After the class had devised a tentative 
list of problems to study and had estab- 
lished what we hoped would be a work- 
able democratic group organization, we 
were faced with the additional prob- 
lem of evolving plans of study for the 
group. We, as a class, realized the steps 
involved in cooperative planning were 
necessary, but to apply them to our 
own situation required a great deal 
thought. Since the time factor had to 
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be considered (twelve-week course), 
we used a “steering” or “planning” 
committee technique to help the class 
define and clarify its problems, as well 
as to propose methods of attacking them 
and to evaluate results. This committee 
was formed by volunteers from the 
class with the recommendation that 
each person serve on this committee be- 
fore the end of the quarter. Since our 
problems were chosen from the list sub- 
mitted by the class, this advisory com- 
mittee was but a representation of class 
opinion. 

The function of this steering group 
was later defined in action as they ar- 
concerning the 
and “how” of 


decisions 
“when,” 


rived at 

“what,” “why,” 

our problems: 

What problem should we study next? 

Why should we study it? 

How shall the group be organized for 
study? 

What activities shall we suggest for 
solving the problem? 

To whom shall we allocate individual 
responsibilities? 

What kind of records shall we keep? 

What methods shall we use in evaluat- 
ing each person’s progress in un- 
derstanding the problem, and 
group process? 

The first planning committee, enthu- 
siastic and confident in their new idea, 
met for the first time with the instruc- 
tor. It was not the conventional type 
of committee meeting. Subsequent meet- 
ings were also informal. Sometimes we 
would discuss our problems over coffee 
in the cafeteria or in an evening session 
at our instructor’s home or office. Be- 
fore this first meeting the thoughts 
prominent in our minds were that the 


work would be a “snap.” We soon dis- 
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covered that cooperative planning of a 
college course is not an easy process. 
Even with the coffee and the quiet at- 
mosphere, the task proved to be more 
difficult than we had anticipated. Co- 
operative learning on any level creates 
many problems, but we learned to plan 
by planning i in spite of our many mis- 
takes, and we have confidence that high 
school students can learn as we did. 

The planning committee felt that our 
class discussions at first were too gen- 
eral. As time elapsed we found that, 
although we didn’t feel that we had 
always solved our problems, we had 
stimulated much thought. We came to 
the conclusion that one of our first 
problems was that of class interest. The 
reporting committees wanted to pre- 
sent their material in such a way that 
they would be assured of an enthu- 
siastic response. We tried to think of 
methods such as field trips or movies 
which would differ from conventional 
techniques, but we learned that al- 
though these methods would motivate 
student interest, it was necessary to 
evaluate any technique according to the 
purposes to be achieved and/or the con- 
tent of the problem. Merely to assign 
pages to be read in a text was another 
extreme and would defeat the purpose 
of our cooperative plan. 

At one time we devised a method of 
allotting topics for reports. We tried 
to allocate topics to those of us who 
were not given many opportunities to 
contribute to the class’s activities in 
other ways. 

After a period of committee discus- 
sion and debate our plans were pre- 
sented to the class for their acceptance, 
revision, or disapproval. Upon present- 
ing our plans we encountered differ- 
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ences of opinion which often lead to 
the revision of our original drafts. The 
opinions of the class members were re- 
spected by the committee, and the class 
appreciated the work we had done on 
our plans. If a plan were carefully 
evolved with purposes clearly in mind 
and a variety of suggested activities, 
the class more willingly accepted the 
plan. A thorough definition of each 
problem became a requisite to better 
planning. No plan could be completed 
unless there was some knowledge of the 
problem to be solved or the topics to be 
studied. 

The hours we spent in discussion of 
plans helped us to think more clearly 
and reason more logically in problem- 
solving. We learned that four people 
representing varied major fields could 
plan together and evolve a program ap- 
plicable to us all. As we sat around the 
tables in the cafeteria we were not just 
teacher and students—we were in- 
dividuals planning together for the 
good of us all. 


Evaluating Progress 


The frequent evaluation of process 
and of our understanding of the prob- 
lems defined for study was accepted by 
the planning committees as a part of 
their responsibility. The former was 
prov ided for by the observer’s func- 
tions and the latter was taken care of by 
testing—mostly the situational, prob- 
lem- solving variety, planned by the 
committee as an integral part of the 
problem outlined for the group. 

The problem of individual evaluation 
was solved by employing a conference 
technique between instructor and stu- 
dent during which time each of us 
evaluated himself in the light of the 
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criteria suggested by an_ evaluation 
committee and later ‘accepted by the 
group. These criteria, based upon the 
purposes outlined at the beginning of 
the course, were accepted as worth- 
while goals for all of us. In modern 
teaching we knew there was no room 
for grades. However, since our college 
does use letter grades, we had to devise 
a practical means of arriving at them. 
Each problem had to have individual 
evaluation, which in turn was correlated 
with the method of evaluation set up 
for the course. 

The conferences helped us to evaluate 
our work in terms of objectives that 
were not always easy to measure, but 
the fact that methods for measuring 
growth according to these criteria did 
not always exist did not discourage our 
experimentation. We tested our objec- 
tives against those we hoped to use when 
working with adolescents and reasoned 
that a sound evaluation system on the 
college level should apply to the high 
school level as well. 


What Have We Learned? 


Insights into how learning takes place 
and the function of education in a de- 
mocracy were gained by direct exper- 
lence in a process w hich itself was 
democratic. Many of us agreed with 
Erwin when he wrote a plea ‘for “learn- 
ing by doing.” 


A student might readily be classified 
as an animated storehouse of factual 
knowledge. Perhaps an example will 
help clarify my point. In this par- 
ticular instance I was at a family get- 
together. I was visiting with a farmer, 
a nurse, a school teacher, several busi- 
nessmen, and another college student. 
We had a lively discussion. The farmer 
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told us about some of the difficulties 
he had encountered in the breeding of 
plants and animals. The school teacher 
explained some of the techniques that 
she had to employ in order to en- 
courage boys to participate in social 
dancing. The nurse gave some thrilling 
accounts of surgical operations she had 
witnessed while overseas during the 
war. The businessmen voiced opinions 
as to why and how the consumer pub- 
lic should be educated. It was a very 
enlightening, spontaneous conv ersation. 
They stressed their points by illustra- 
tive examples which were colorful and 
full of human interest. The other stu- 
dent’s and my _ contributions were 
limited to courteous attentiveness, al- 
though we were asked to clarify some 
minor points of little significance such 
as the Mendelian law, or a specific 
anatomical structure in the body, or a 
professor’s viewpoint as to why we had 
a depression in 1929. It was then that 
I realized that genuine understanding 
and learning stems from actual experi- 
ence. Sure, textbooks help to acquaint 
you with subjects, but they alone are 
just words without much meaning. 
They are separate from your daily life. 
You haven’t actually experienced them. 

Since the school is the main medium 
of education, one can see the impor- 
tance of having competent teachers. 
Teachers must practice what they 
preach. If they are teaching democracy 
they must have a democratic society 
within their classrooms. They should 
teach cooperation by being cooperative. 


We found group process to be the 
strongest single motivating force in our 
class. It eliminated the traditional pres- 
sures exerted by competition and 
teacher influence. We prepared our 
work for the class by keeping in mind 
that we had a responsibility to share our 
information with the group, whereas in 
former classes we presented our mate- 
rial to satisfy the teacher’s critical eye. 
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sponsive, eager and expectant. There 
were no sleepers, no bored expressions, 
no persons doing homework for another 
class. 

We learned to give as well as to ac- 
cept criticism. Mickey, for example, 
who could always give advice and who 
would cooperate if things were done 
her way, learned to respect the view- 
points of others. The group as a unit was 
responsible for all planning and_ all 
action. Group process, perhaps alone, 
made our class truly democratic. 

From it all grew social sensitivity— 
awareness of others, their individuality, 
and from this grew an interest in one 
another which carried far beyond the 
fifty-minute class period. After class 
hours in the lounge, smoker, cafeteria, 





This procedure kept us alert and re- 


or the tea room, conventional teaching, 
cooperative planning, group dynamics, 
the core program, grades and evalua- 
tion, and many other problems were 
discussed. Our group was interested 
in solving our problems. The best cri- 
tical thinking resulted. We had gained 
a primary interest which proceeded to 
act as a force in electrifying our newly 
accepted views of teaching. 

Our instructor often said, “We know 
that most teachers teach as they were 
taught. I hope that we can create in this 
learning situation that is 
educationally sound and basically simi- 
lar to the one you may evolve for and 
with adolescents.” We know what this 
teaching-learning situation has accom- 
plished for us. We hope that we can 
achieve similar results with youth! 
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The Teacher and 


International Understanding 








HELEN DWIGHT REID 


Under the auspices of the American Council on Education, a con- 
ference was held last summer at Estes Park, Colorado, dealing with 
the role of colleges and universities in promoting international under- 
standing. Helen Dwight Reid, chief of the European Section, Division 
of International Educational Relations of the U. S. Office of Education, 
reports that the conference participants agreed that the education of 
teachers is an indispensable first step in fostering world-mindedness 
among our people. In this article Miss Reid discusses the specific pro- 
posals that were made at this conference for the training of teachers in 
the area of international understanding. 


We shall never achieve an interna- 
tional relationship marked by under- 
standing, peace, justice, and good 
will, unless we make full use of the 
instrument of organized education to 
that end.—Alexander Loudon, The 
Netherlands 

The end of traditional American 
isolationism involves new responsibilities 


for education. Membership in the 


United Nations and in several score of’ 


specialized international agencies re- 
quires a new awareness of world prob- 
lems. In the midst of sensational head- 
lines flaunting controversy and crisis in 
world affairs, American education must 
train for clear thinking on complex is- 
sues, and must provide adequate and 
accurate information as the basis for 
sound public decisions. 


Our Responsibility 


These are times that call, above all 
else, for clarity of thinking. America 
has indeed drifted so far from the easy 
optimism of 1945 that we are now in 
grave danger of being swept to the 
brink of disaster by a wave of disillu- 
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sionment. A mood of cynicism—posing 
as realistic facing of the facts—has the 
peoples of the whole world in its grip. 
It is in just such times that our teachers 
have a vital role to play. The very 
safety of the nation may rest ultimately 
in its ability to mobilize the trained 
minds of its people so that they may 
find a valid solution for the ov ershadow - 
ing problems of international relations. 

Elihu Root once pointed out that 
under autocracy the danger of war lies 
in sinister purpose, whereas under 
democracy it lies in mistaken beliefs, 
and that while there is no human way 
to prevent a dictator from having bad 
intentions, “there is a human way to 
prevent a people from having an er- 
roneous opinion. That way is to furnish 
the whole people. . . with correct in- 
formation about their relations to other 
peoples . . . about what has happened 
and is happening in international af- 
fairs, and about the effects upon na- 
tional life of the things that are done or 
refused as between nations; so that the 
people themselves will have the means 
to test misinformation and appeals to 
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prejudice and passion based upon 
error.” 

It must be admitted that it is possible 
for the mass mind to be less informed, 
more-easily swayed by emotion, more 
chauvinistic than the most irresponsible 

autocrat would dare to be. But we have 
only to recognize the nature of the dif- 
ficulties to realize that they can be over- 
come, and that the responsibility is 
largely ours. Indifference, ignorance, 
bad judgment—these are the primary 
dangers; ours is the task of meeting them 
by awakening public interest, by dis- 
seminating know ledge, by stimulating 
clear thinking, and by the effective ex- 
pression of intelligent opinion, individ- 
ual and collective. A growing realiza- 
tion of the impact of world events upon 
our daily lives provides incentive for a 
new emphasis in teaching. 


Evidences of Concern 


The growing concern of teachers and 
civic leaders with their role in the post- 
war world is reflected in the thousands 
of requests which the Office of Educa- 
tion receives for information and mate- 
rials suitable for developing interna- 
tional understanding. In former years 
most such requests were for material on 
the other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, but now they concern 
countries in all parts of the world as 
well as the United Nations, UNESCO, 
and other international organizations. 
Teachers of elementary and secondary 
schools want to know where in the 
United States effective programs of in- 
ternational understanding or intercul- 
tural education are being carried out so 
that they may share experiences or ob- 
tain practical suggestions for develop- 
ing similar programs. 
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During the year 1949 alone, over 
5,000 American teachers, students, and 
leaders of civic groups requested in- 
formation as to sources of materials on 
other nations; assistance in developing 
international projects; reports on ef- 
fective programs in operation in Ameri- 
can schools; or guidance in establishing 
contacts with foreign schools for the 
purpose of carrying on correspondence, 
or exchanging arts and crafts, or books 
and professional publications. It is ap- 
parent that American educators are 
awake to their responsibility, but that 
they feel a need for some professional 
guidance in venturing into a field still 
new to many of them. 


Estes Park Conference 


Of outstanding significance in our 
attempts to educate for better under- 
standing of world affairs was a confer- 
ence held at Estes Park, Colorado, this 
past June. Under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, a 
hundred leading educators, representing 
sixty-eight sponsoring educational or- 
ganizations, five foundations, and sev- 
eral foreign universities, together with 
officials of UNESCO, the UN, and five 
major U. S. governmental agencies, met 
to discuss the role of colleges and uni- 
versities in international understanding. 

They all agreed that in the process of 
furthering world-wide mutual under- 
standing, the education of teachers is 
an indispensable first step, and that there 
should be even greater emphasis than 
heretofore on the international aspects 
of teacher education. Such programs as 
those for international exchange of 
teachers, leave-of-absence arrangéments 
to permit American teachers to study 
abroad, and bringing of overseas edu- 
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cators to this country to observe our 
educational system or to obtain special 
training, deserve wider encouragement 
and support. 

It was the unanimous concern of the 
delegates at the Estes Park Conference 
that no student should be graduated 
from an American college or teacher 
training institution without an aware- 
ness of the basic factors affecting the 
policies of nations, an interest in inter- 
national relations, and a readiness to 
participate as an informed citizen in the 
determination of foreign policy. The 
program of general education in every 
institution of higher learning, they sug- 
gested, should include considerable in- 
formation about the diverse cultures of 
the world and about international or- 
ganization and action, and should seek 
to develop a sensitiveness to world 
problems. 
and universities have tradi- 
tionally included in their curriculum 
within the commonly accepted dis- 
ciplines much material useful in the 
furtherance of world understanding. 
Courses in political and social philos- 
ophy, comparative government, diplo- 
matic history, economics, geography, 
world literature, fine arts, and com- 
parative cultures have important contri- 
butions to make. Proficiency in read- 
ing, writing, and speaking at least 
one modern foreign language can give 
a “two-window” outlook on world af- 
fairs. Scholarship in most fields is uni- 
versal, for international boundaries do 
not change the laws of physics nor alter 
the principles of mathematics—nor 
even affect the validity of the basic 
facts of history, in spite of possible na- 
tional distortions. 

International relations courses, 
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Colleges 


even 





when they are available, may not reach 
all the students in an institution. Only 
if teaching about international problems 
pervades the entire curriculum can 
there be any assurance that every stu- 
dent will come to realize how inti- 
mately all aspects of life are affected by 
international dev elopments. 


Basic Understandings 


Yet there remains a body of distinc- 
tive knowledge which is necessary for 
a full understanding of the world to- 
day. The problem is now, within the 
pressures and limitations of the pre- 
scribed curriculum, to enable all stu- 
dents—and particularly those who ex- 
pect to become teachers—to become 
sufficiently familiar with this field of 
knowledge so that their attitudes with 
respect to world problems may be well 
grounded. 

It was the conviction of the Confer- 
ence that as a foundation, all colleges 
and universities should provide a gen- 
eral basic course in international affairs 
which all students should be encouraged 
to take, regardless of their respective 
fields of specialization. In their view 
such a course might properly include 
three essential components: 
mA survey of the basic factors which in- 
fluence international affairs, such as the 
nature of the world in which we live, the 
pressure of population, the sociological 
and psychological reactions of national 
groups to each other, and the economic 
factors upon which states depend for their 
existence 
Bm An analysis of the political organiza- 
tion of sovereign states which peoples 
have built up to conduct their affairs, the 
agencies and procedures by which states 
carry on their relations with each other, 
and the system of power politics which 
has resulted 
& The recent development of international 
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organizations, governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental, and the steady growth of 
economic and _ sociological influences 
tending toward the establishment of a 
world society. 


The small liberal arts or téachers 
college of less than 1,000 students should 
be able to provide an international 
orientation for all its students, whether 
through a single basic course or the 
establishment of a core program. The 
courses suggested by the Conference 
are already found among those offered 
= most of our colleges. T hey need only 

» be brought together in a student’s 
eli to establish a broad foundation 
for international understanding. Inter- 
departmental consultation could weld 
such a program into an integrated and 
profoundly influential experience, par- 
ticularly if the international approach 

can also be introduced throughout the 

entire curriculum. Whether or not such 
a core program is formalized as a re- 
quirement for all students, some of the 
same results can be attained through 
skillful advisement, so that each in- 
dividual acquires the balanced training 
needed. 

A formal sequence of courses in the 
international field should probably not 
be attempted, but a simple basic course 
is important, even though it might re- 
quire the addition of a skilled professor 
to the college faculty. One or more 
teachers from abroad may exert a use- 
ful influence, living 1 in a closely knit col- 
lege community. 

‘Ww here departments are larger and 
more specialized, interdepartmental co- 
operation becomes both more difficult 
and more essential. There is real danger 
that, amidst the diversity of courses of- 
fered, the individual student may grad- 
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uate without choosing any in the inter- 
national field. It is particularly im- 
portant, therefore, that larger institu- 
tions provide a single basic course, so 
that,every student may have some un- 
derstanding of international affairs, no 
matter what his field of specialization. 

At the Estes Park Conference colleges 
and universities were urged to parti- 
cipate, whenever feasible, in adult edu- 
cation programs on international affairs. 
It was agreed that faculty members 
have a distinctive responsibility to pro- 
mote international understanding by ac- 
tive cooperation with the adults _ of their 
Through classroom in- 
institutes, forums, 
conferences, and broadcasts, higher 
education institutions can become a 
significant force in stimulating better 
understanding of the peoples of the 
world. As international tensions mount, 
the challenge of the universities to take 
positive action in the area of adult edu- 
cation becomes sharper. 


community. 


struction, lectures, 


Preparation of Teachers on All Levels 


For the preparation of college teach- 
ers who are competent to teach the 
recommended courses in international 
relations and world affairs, we must of 
look to our graduate schools. 
The need is for teachers who are able to 
help students understand the whole 
range of problems and subject matter 
This requires the broadest 
possible — preparation—much _ broader 
than has been traditional in graduate 
study—though without loss of scholarly 


course 


involved. 


attainment. 

The training of secondary teachers 
for this purpose need not differ ma- 
terially from that involved in the gen- 
recommendations for 
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all colleges and universities, namely, 
that every teacher should make inter- 
national understanding one of his ob- 
jectives, regardless of his field of spec- 
ialization. ° 

The conferees agreed that the teach- 
ers in our elementary schools occupy 
a unique and important place in educa- 
tion for international understanding, be- 
cause they work with all of our future 
citizens at a most important time in the 
formation of basic attitudes: Elementary 
teachers should have not only the basic 
education recommended in the general 
curriculum but should also have special 
instruction and experience in relating 
this material to the teaching of children 
in the elementary school. This may be 
accomplished through study of mate- 
rials in curriculum libraries, or through 
participation in special workshops or 
in international education programs in 
campus training schools. 

We must look to administrators and 
existing faculties for the maintenance of 
in-service training programs which will 
enable teachers in all subject matter 
areas to comprehend the modern world 
and thus to help students understand 
the relation of each specialized area of 
knowledge to the modern world situa- 
tion. General and departmental staff 
meetings and local workshops might be 
helpful in indicating the implications 
for each subject or course. The Con- 
ference urged administrators to encour- 
age teachers to “participate actively in 
local, national, regional, and interna- 
tional meetings concerned with the de- 
velopment of international understand- 
ing,” and to take advantage of any op- 
portunities for temporary service with 
international organizations, the Depart- 
ment of State, or other agencies en- 
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gaged in the actual conduct of inter- 
national affairs. 

The teaching of international under- 
standing is a new curriculum area, and 
while there is general agreement on the 
objectives, it is apparent that progress 
will require a continuing emphasis on 
research and experimentation both in 
the selection and organization of ma- 
terials of instruction and in methods 
of presenting such materials. The Con- 
ference, therefore, recommended that 
wherever possible provisions be made 
for systematic evaluation programs to 
measure not only the acquisition of the 
basic knowledge and _ interpretations 
necessary for understanding the world 
scene, but also the extent to which in- 
terests and attitudes become functional 
in good world citizenship. 

The Conference also urged the crea- 
tion of a National Coordinating Com- 
mission to serve as a clearing house for 
information on successful types of cur- 
riculums for the development of inter- 
national understanding, and to effect 
better liaison between institutions of 
higher education and voluntary organi- 
zations interested in world affairs. 


International Significance 
of Education 


Nazi distortion of the educational 
processes of a highly civilized and edu- 
cated people, w ith appalling conse- 
quences for the lives of millions all 
around the globe, can leave no doubt of 
the international significance of educa- 
tion. We have come a long way since 
the futile efforts at Versailles to per- 
suade the harassed framers of that 
peace treaty to recognize education as 
an essential foundation for international 
understanding. 
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At San Francisco the representatives 
of fifty nations agreed to give the word 
“education” an honored place in the 
Charter of the UN, and UNESCO was 
soon afterwards created “for the pur- 
pose of advancing, through the educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural rela- 
tions of the peoples of the world, the 
objectives of international peace and 
of the common welfare of mankind.” 

American teachers are deeply in- 
terested in the problem of how best to 
carry out these objectives through their 
teaching at all levels. They have been 


experimenting in the development of 
new methods and techniques so that our 
citizens of tomorrow may know and 
understand the new agencies of inter- 
national cooperation which now con- 
stitute part of the government under 
which we live. The schools are not only 
incorporating study of the UN in their 
regular curriculum at many levels, but 
are encouraging extra-curricular ac- 
tivities that may be still more influential. 
We cannot build peace in the minds of 
men except where there is real under- 
standing of the peoples of other lands. 
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SELECTED ITEMS FOR THE TESTING OF STUDY SKILLS 
Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune 
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Training in study skills is a vital part of the school program. Here is a valuable 
aid for teachers that will assist them in diagnosing pupil difficulties and help them 
with the development of these desired skills. Contains suggestions for teaching 
study skills, suggestions for constructing tests of study skills, bibliography, and 
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If teachers are to have “a guidance point of view” 


Guidance in Pre-Service 
Education of Jeachers scaincaed 





WILLIS E. DUGAN and JACK SHAW 


in their work with 


children and youth, it is highly essential that in their pre-service train- 
ing they have first-hand contact with personnel services and counseling. 
Willis E. Dugan, associate professor and director of student personnel, 
and Jack Shaw, instructor and head counselor, both in the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota, discuss principles of student 
personnel work and describe counseling services which should serve 
as guideposts in the development of adequate guidance programs in 


teacher education. 
COUNSELING SERVICES have a 
very definite and distinctive role to play 
The commonly 
assisting stu- 


in teacher education.* 
recognized function of 
dents with their normal adjustment 
problems and other personal difficulties 
is actually a learning experience of un- 
usual significance for those preparing 
to be te: achers. Not only is it a learning 
experience for the adjustment of their 
own difficulties, but also it 
part of the personnel training they will 
take with them to their own schools. 

In this sense teacher education in- 
stitutions may be said to be responsible 
“stu- 


becomes 


not only for demonstrating the ‘ 
dent personnel point of view,” but also 
for practicing effective guidance and 
counseling procedures as an_ integral 
part of their training program. It is as- 
sumed that the future teachers will be 
more likely to possess a “pupil person- 
nel point of view,” to recognize in- 
dividual differences, to individualize in- 
struction, and to be concerned with 


the total life adjustment of each child, 


*For a comprehensive description of student 
institution, 
in Teacher Education,” 
Teaching, 1949. 


the reader is referred to Dugan, 
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personnel 
Willis E., and Shaw, J., “ 


The Evaluation of Student Teaching, 


if they have experienced personal con- 
tact with such processes of personnel 
work while in training. 

Six specific examples of how a teach- 
er education program might provide 
future teachers first-hand con- 
tact with personnel services and coun- 


with 
seling are: 


@, Encourage and arrange for student par- 
ticipation with the faculty in planning 
and conducting some aspects of the stu- 
dent personnel program. 

@, Provide first-hand experience with such 
professional personnel services as orienta- 
tion of new students, individual appraisal, 
cumulative records, counseling, and group 
work. 

| Provide for interpretation of personnel 
data and test results leading to improved 
self-understanding and self-evaluation. 

@ Provide professionally competent coun- 
scling for future teachers as a technique 
not only to help in individual adjustment 
problems, but also as a demonstration of 
the role of such procedures in an effective 


educational program in elementary and 
secondary schools. 
@ Demonstrate by faculty use of data 


as practiced in a teacher education 
Continuous Selection and Counseling 
28th Yearbook, The Association for Student 


services 
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about individual differences, abilities, and 
interests how individualized procedures 
and modification of instruction may 
evolve. 

@ Use student evaluation as a technique 
for improvement of instructional and 
counseling services, facilities, and _pro- 
cedures. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WorK 


There are a number of sound prin- 
ciples upon which student personnel 
work at the college level is based. We 
believe that the following principles 
will underlie any adequate personnel 
services program in a teacher-education 
institution. 

The personnel program nimust have 
specific objectives. Personnel services 
are an integral part of teacher educa- 
tion, and the development of a sound 
personnel program requires the co- 
operative effort of the entire staff. The 
administration, the faculty, and the stu- 
dents themselves should participate co- 
operatively in planning the program 
under the leadership of a Student Per- 
sonnel Committee of the faculty. The 
program must be based on facts per- 
taining to the college in which the per- 
sonnel services are to be established, for 
no single pattern of personnel services 
will suit every teacher education pro- 
gram. 

The focal point of the program will 
be the determined needs of the students 
of the college together with the need 
for an improved teaching profession. 
Specific objectives set up by the teacher 
training institution might include any 
or all of the following: Improvement 
of selection and admissions procedures, 
improvement of individual appraisal, 
development of a functional personnel 
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record system, improvement of coun- 
seling services, development of an in- 
service training program for the staff, 
development of student personnel re- 
search, and extension of a program of 
social development. and student activi- 
ties. 

Provision must be made for the per- 
sonnel program to have leadership, 
trained counseling staff, space, time, and 
equipment. A qualified person must be 
delegated the responsibility for leader- 
ship and coordination with some title 
such as Director of Student Personnel 
Services. He should be responsible to 
the head of the training institution and 
should be guided by the objectives and 
policies drawn up by a Student Per- 
sonnel Committee and approved by the 

faculty. He should have the responsi- 
bility for achievi ing the goals set up for 
the program and hve authority from the 
head of the college to carry out the 
planned program. 

There should be the equivalent of 
one full-time professional counselor for 
every 4oo students in the teacher-edu- 
cation program. Adequate and conven- 
ient space should be provided for the 
Personnel Services Office, with a priv- 
ate office for each full- or part-time 
counselor, a general office large enough 
to accommodate clerical staff, person- 
nel records, and supplies, and an attrac- 
tive waiting room. Provision must be 
made for necessary materials such 
tests, records, and general office sup- 
plies. 

The student personnel services must 
be designed for all students in teacher 
education and not planned just for the 
misfits. A broad program of essential 
services should be provided to serve the 
distinctive needs of the profession and 
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the many and varied needs of all the 
students. Adequate selection and ap- 
praisal procedures, continuous through- 
out the training program, should bring 
before all the students the areas in 
which they need assistance or exper- 
ience, W hether of an individual or 
group nature. Suitable follow-up of 
these procedures by counseling staff, 
faculty, and student organizations will 
lead to fuller participation by the entire 
student body in the personnel services 
program. 

Adequate appraisal procedures and 
student personnel records are essential 
in a program of student personnel ser- 
vices. Transcripts of academic records, 
personal history forms, psychological 
test data, rating scales, check lists, anec- 
dotal records, faculty reports, and inter- 
view procedures are techniques avail- 
able to a teacher education institution 
for the appraisal of its students. Ap- 
praisal should be made at various stages 
in the training program, thus becoming 
a continuous process from pre-admis- 
sion to post-graduation. Areas in which 
appraisal should be made include health, 
speech, intellectual capacity, subject 
matter knowledge, educational skills, 
professional interests, and __personal- 
social qualities. Accurate and detailed 
records must be kept throughout the 
training program. These may well be 
of two parts: a permanent record card 
for administrative, follow-up, _place- 
ment, and research purposes, and a 
cumulative folder in which is kept the 
interview notes and other counseling 
data accumulated during the student’s 
years at college. 

Counseling skould be a three-level 
procedure in a teacher education pro- 
gram. First there is the individual coun- 
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seling performed by instructional fac- 
ulty, particularly by those members of 
the faculty designated as student ad- 
visers, W herein the greater part of the 
counseling is devoted to program plan- 
ning. The second level is that provided 
by the professionally trained counselors 
in the central personnel office, some 
aspects of which are discussed in the 
final paragraphs of this article. The 
third level is that provided by other 
campus agencies or community agen- 
cies to which some student needing 
special assistance may be referred. 

The coordination of these levels as 
they apply to the various phases of 
the personnel services program, such 
as health, loans and scholarships, educa- 
tional skills, personal and social prob- 
lems, and many others, is the function 
of the Director. He should endeavor to 
bring into focus the many efforts of the 
community, the campus, the faculty, 
and the student organizations for the 
betterment of the teaching profession 
and for the welfare of the student body. 

There must exist an orderly pattern 
for the development of the specific per- 
sonnel needed in any one 
teacher education college. It is most un- 
likely that any institution wouid or 
could attempt to introduce at one time 
all phases of personnel work. The Stu- 
dent Personnel Committee should deter- 
mine the point of greatest need, and in- 
itial steps should begin there. This 
should become the basis of a planned 
program so that eventually all essential 
services will be provided and will be 
made an integral part of the educational 
program of the institution. 

Such are a few basic principles under- 
lying a sound personnel program in 
teacher education. Teacher education 
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services 








has a unique role and responsibility in 
higher education for the establishment 
of sound programs of student personnel 
services. 


COUNSELING SERVICES 


Teacher education should practice 
exactly those principles and procedures 
of personnel services, counseling, or 
guidance based on the same salnnt per- 
sonnel point of view that it wishes fu- 
ture teachers to apply in their own 
schools. Some specific counseling ser- 
vices which every teacher training in- 
stitution might well practice are out- 
lined below. 


Counseling for Admission. Pre-en- 
trance interviews serve a number of im- 
portant purposes. Provision of the op- 
portunity to discuss teaching as a career 
is a valuable service for those consider- 
ing entrance into teacher education. 
Prospective students have many ques- 
tions regarding necessary _ personal 
qualifications, training requirements, job 
duties, employment trends and oppor- 
tunities, if they are given the chance 
to ask them. Pre-admission counseling 
represents a first point in the process 
of continuous selection. Such interviews 
give the counselor a chance to “size up” 
the candidate and to secure information 
not likely to be included in formal ap- 
plications or questionnaire forms. 


Counseling for Orientation. 
Planned programs for the introduction 
of new students to the college environ- 
ment, its activities, policies, registration 
procedures, and other aspects of college 
life are receiving increased attention in 
teacher education. Group approaches 
including general meetings, “buzz ses- 
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sions” with older students as leaders, 
and small group conferences with coun- 
selors provide a background for sub- 
sequent individual counseling confer- 
ences with each new student. Individ- 
ual counseling appointments include 
conferences with central staff coun- 
selors about personal questions and 
problems and general educational plan- 
ning. Counseling conferences with fac- 
ulty members or major subject field 
advisers may be concerned primarily 
with selection of courses and registra- 
tion procedures. Individual counseling 
at the point of orientation and registra- 
tion enable faculty advisers to get ac- 
quainted with incoming students and 
to make certain preliminary appraisals. 


Counseling on Educational Plans. 
As term-by-term planning and registra- 
tion go on, the student is generally as- 
sisted by his faculty adviser who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the course 
requirements, related training, and job 
information of the special teaching field 
he represents and for which the student 
is preparing. Sometimes the faculty ad- 
viser will do more than educational 
counseling, but the usual p ractice is to 
refer the student to the central coun- 
seling staff if special problems or ques- 
tions of other than an educational na- 
ture arise. The central counseling office 
makes available to the faculty adviser all 
test data and other information which 
may have some bearing on the stu- 
dent’s educational plans. 


Counseling for Personal Develop- 
ment. Students in need of personal 
counseling may come to the trained 
counselor voluntarily, by referral from 
faculty members or campus agencies, 
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or through the counselor’s contact after 
identification by the appraisal program. 
Assistance in personal development may 
involve matters of personal grooming, 
personal and social growth, emotional 
maturity and stability, financial prob- 
lems, health, mental hygiene, speech dif- 
ficulties, or deficiencies in educational 
skills. Such counseling is generally on 
an individual basis conducted by the 
counselors of the central office. 

Then, too, the central counseling of- 
fice is in close touch with other services 
or agencies on the campus or in the 
community that may be used to assist 
the student. Campus referral agencies 
usually include the health service, loans 
and scholarships committee, housing 
bureau, religious foundations, student 
activities sponsors, and __ specialized 
clinics. In the community there may be 
community welfare leagues, church 
social centers, YMCA and YWCA, 
recreation centers, and _— settlement 
houses to which students may be re- 
ferred for specific assistance, often of a 
group nature, or for opportunities for 
social development, participation, and 
leadership training. 


Counseling and Continuous Selec- 
tion. Counseling is the heart of the con- 
tinuous selection process. It coordinates 
the efforts of faculty and counseling 
staff in assisting the students to become 
better teachers. As students progress 
from initial selection to placement, they 
should be enabled to make judgments 
as to their fitness to go on with their 
program, their shortcomings and de- 
fects, and their strengths and talents. 
At the same time the instructional staff 


should appraise student progress in their 
personal and social development as well 
as in academic attainment. The central 
counseling office becomes the meeting 
place for individual interviews with 
students, for sharing necessary infor- 
mation with the faculty, and for staff 
case conferences. Continuous selection 
centered around the counseling pro- 
gram inspires and assists the instruc- 
tional faculty of the institution in their 
training program, and supplies the 
schools with teachers of professional 
stature. 

Counseling for Placement. From 
the point of pre-entrance interviews, 
through the period of counseling dur- 
ing training, and at the point of final 
placement interviews the student will 
seek specific information about teaching 
requirements and job opportunities. Ac- 
curate and complete records are neces- 
sary and form the basis of much that 
can be done in counseling for place- 
ment. The counselors must have at hand 
accurate and up-to-date information 
about job trends and requirements in 
the teaching profession. 

Finally the counseling office, or the 
placement adviser of the placement of- 
fice, brings together the newly trained 
teacher and available job opportunities. 
By judicious use of personnel records, 
the placement counselor can assist 
school administrators in staffing their 
schools with teachers trained for the 
specific positions they are to hold and 
having those qualities necessary for 
relations with the staff, 
and students with whom 


harmonious 
community, 
they will work. 
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~NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


For teaching the better breakfast lesson 








Educational leaders and teachers will be interested in the 
two new graded breakfast teaching units for elementary 
health education classes edited by Laura Oftedal, Labo- 
ratory School, University of Chicago. Each unit is a com- 
pilation of helpful teaching information on breakfast, and 
consists of teacher’s manual, classroom calendar, and 30 
students’ work sheets, organized to complement regular 
teaching plans and courses of study. 


| FOR GRADES 1+¢2-¢ 3 : 


‘A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other Classroom Activities” 
gives complete instructions with illustrations for conduct- 


















ing a classroom breakfast party . . . more than a dozen 
teaching suggestions for graded pupil activities . . . sug- 
gestions for curriculum integration . . . authoritative 


background breakfast nutrition facts. 





_FOR GRADES 4 + 5 « 6 












"Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom Activities” 
supplies play outline, illustrated costume ideas, and dia- 
logue for two better breakfast plays . . . graded suggestions 
for functional use of students’ work sheets . . . and the 
latest nutrition information for teaching the good break- 
fast lesson. 


Send postal card for both or either of these free units, 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Adding the Social Dimension to Curriculum Problems 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 


curriculum development: recent trends, issues, conferences, publications, experimental 
studies, and learning materials. This month’s contributor to “The Curriculum Commen- 
tator” is Alexander Frazier, curriculum consultant of the Phoenix (Arizona) Union High 


Schools and Phoenix College. 


SITUATIONS in which teachers find it 
possible to draw upon sociological studies 
are multiplying as new books appear to 
document and to deepen our previous 
insights. As we get into the research, a 
number of these situations, ones in which 
we may have felt ourselves pretty much 
at home, begin to take on a new look. 
Adding the social dimension sometimes 
puts us beyond our former frame of 
reference; we have to find a new focus. 
What it can do to a number of the com- 
mon problems with which we are con- 
cerned indicates its significance for us. 

If we use the problem census in new 
groups, we know that one of the problem 
centers will be that of “discipline”: how 
to reduce aggressiveness in some of the 
pupils, or what to do about tardiness and 
laxity in attendance. Or perhaps we find 
concern about a self-driving perfectionism 
that makes some children unduly sensitive, 
unbearably ready to please; or tense about 
competition, ready even to cheat to excel. 
This whole matter of learning how to 
behave in ways acceptable to the teacher 
and the school begins to appear in a new 
light as we find other sources of the 
aggressive, the competitive, and the passive 
besides the school situation and the pri- 
vate experience of each pupil. 

Again, we are working together to 
locate the most popular and least popular 
pupils, “guess-who-ing” to get at the pic- 
ture of leadership. We know how to 
gather facts and make charts, how to re- 
group and re-seat. Before we begin to con- 
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gratulate ourselves on the results, we might 
stop for a moment to ask one more ques- 
tion. We know who approves of whom, 
but do we know why? 

In seeking an answer, we must include 
a study of the community status of the 
pupils for we know now that it is an 
important factor. We are beginning to 
see that the dominant values in the school- 
room, our values and those of the best- 
liked and most-approved, are not under- 
stood or fully accepted by all pupils. 
We discover that re-seating and re- 
grouping work, not merely because those 
“out of it” become better acquainted with 
those who are “in” and therefore better 
liked, but also because those “out of it” 
learn to be liked when they have an 
opportunity to find out what it takes. 
They begin to understand and identify 
with the schoolroom’s middle class values. 

Or, with a new program of family life 
education in prospect, teachers are begin- 
ning to study the homes from which their 
pupils come. They discover families in 
which the father is a marginal member; 
other families with the father very much 
at the center, deciding alone what shall be 
done and enforcing his will in ways that 
may strike the teacher-observer as degrad- 
ing; and families where the father and 
mother assume, or try to, the role of older 
brother and sister. They find certain 
issues—how much allowance? how late 
the date? how soon to drive?—stir the 
indignation and imagination of some 16- 
year-olds, yet seem remote and even 
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academic to others who may have been 
earning their own spending money for 
years or dating since they were twelve 
or growing up in families where there 
are no cars. Teachers begin to see that 
dealing with common concerns of family 
life will require broadening the base. 
Groups like those above that have felt 
something missing in their attack upon 
school problems now have added the 
social dimension to the biological and 
psy chological. Robert J. Havighurst’s 
analysis in Developmental Tasks and Edu- 
cation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 86 pp.) illustrates this trend. 
The current literature of cultural studies 
runs from a best-selling novel, John Mar- 
quand’ s Point of No Return and an essay 
in Life (September 12, 1949), to the first 
reports from the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago. 


Be Sure to. Read 
AWARENESS OF SOCIAL CLASS. 


Celia B. Stendler, associate professor of 
education at the University of Illinois, 
observes in a study of Children of Brass- 
town (Urbana, Ill.: Bureau of Research 
and Service of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois) that awareness of 
social class is developed by children be- 
fore they leave the elementary school. The 
study was carried on in an industrial com- 
munity of 15,000 population located in 
northeastern United States. 

Results of the comparison showed that 
to first graders the terms “rich” and “poor” 
are meaningless in the adult sense. The 
six-year-old tends to attribute everything 
good and desirable in his eyes to the rich, 
and everything bad and ‘undesirable to 
the poor. Likewi ise, he romanticizes oc- 
cupations of “community helpers” such as 
the mailman, the milkman, the fireman. 

By the time they had reached the fourth 
gr rade, some children were beginning to 
show an awareness of symbols which are 
economic in origin. The two upper grades, 
Mrs. Stendler found, were very much like 
adults in their ratings. While emphasis 
was on economic symbols, the students 
were beginning to note that there may 
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be a disparity between place in society 
and income. 

Mrs. Stendler’s conclusion is that par- 
ents and teachers of school children should 
be realistic in their approach to problems 
of social class because it was evident from 
the study that the children are meeting 
these problems. For this reason, she be- 
lieves that the children should have in- 
telligent guidance based on a realistic con- 
cept of social and economic levels of 
American life. 


YOUTH AND SOCIAL STATUS. 
Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba in 
Adolescent Character and_ Personality 
(New York: John Wiley & Co., 1949. 315 
pp.) examine the character reputation of 
Prairie City 16-year-olds. This report re- 
veals a correlation between reputation and 
social status but, more important, it stresses 
the fact that social origin is less significant 
than a whole-hearted acceptance through 
the school of the dominant middle class 
values. A chapter defining community 
factors in relation to character formation 
contains the most forthright delineation 
of value differences among classes that the 
reviewer has yet seen. 


ELMTOWN. Arthur B. Hol- 
in Elmtown’s Youth: The Im- 
pact of Social Classes on Adolescents 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 
479 pp.), turns an analytical eye upon the 
school as a middle class institution, describ- 
ing first the social setting, then the stu- 
dents who are in school, and finally the 
Elmtown adolescents who are not in 
school. The description of student atti- 
tudes and behavior in terms of cliques and 
dates, religion, jobs and ideas of jobs, and 
recreation and “tabooed pleasures” is com- 
plete and convincing. The most useful 
part of Elimtown’s Youth may well be the 
120-page section describing those who for 
one reason or another leave school before 
graduation. Elmtown’s Youth will prob- 
ably become a basic reference for helping 
teachers to see the crucial importance of 
the social dimension in adolescent be- 
havior. 


INSIDE 


lingshead, 
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PUBLIC-PERSONAL CONCEPTS. W. 
Lloyd Warner and associates, in Dezioc- 
racy in Jonesville: A Study in Quality and 
Inequality (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1949. 313 pp.), produce a report that 
will stand with the first volume of the 
Yankee City series. For curriculum work- 
ers the most challenging sections are the 
chapters entitled “The Democracy of 
Childhood” and “Social Mobility: the Rise 
and Fall of Families.” The latter defines 
the factors operating in the mobile per- 
sonality and family. In his concluding 
chapter, “We Hold These Things to Be 
True: Social Logics of Jonesville,” Warner 
lists the contradictory convictions that 
highlight the conflict between a public 
concept of equality and the private de- 
votion to getting ahead. He also stresses 
the need of holding these two unrecon- 
ciled concepts in balance. 

Even persons who can conceive of 

society in which status has other bases than 
those identified in the Warner studies will 
find much useful material on the social 
determinants of behavior in this and the 
two preceding titles. 
DAVIS STUDY. In Social 
Class Influences upon Learning (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
100 pp.), after devoting the first half of 
the book to an incisive summary of the 
concepts underlying social class, Allison 
Davis reports rese arch studies that attempt 
to eliminate cultural bias from mental 
testing. 


ALLISON 


SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICA: A 
Manual of Procedure for the Measure- 
ment of Social Status (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1949. 274 pp.) by 
Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Ken- 
neth Eells, is another useful book. While 
intended chiefly as an explanation of two 
methods of measurement, the book in- 
cludes an opening chapter, “What Socia! 
Class Is in America,” that summarizes a 
good many of the basic studies, and an- 
other chapter that includes several sample 
cases for study and discussion. Of the two 
methods, the index of status characteristics 
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promises to be simple enough for use in 
local research. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. By 
now many of you have read James H. S. 
Bossard’s The Sociology of Childhood 
Development (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. 790 pp.). This book reports 
research studies into the influence of 
family and other groups upon personality 
development. The chapters on table talk 
and family elders are well done. 

In Personality in Nature, Society and 
Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. 561 pp.), Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Henry A. Murray provide two introduc- 
tory chapters presenting a theory of per- 
sonality and organize 38 contributions in 
terms of the determinants they recognize: 
constitutional, group membership, role, 
and situational. 


OTHER MATERIALS 
FOR DEVELOPING SOCIAL INSIGHTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES. Based on the Stan- 


ford Social Education Investigation, Edu- 
cation for Social Competence by 1. James 
Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna (Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948. 572 pp.) is a 
textbook in curriculum and instruction in 
secondary school social studies that is use- 
ful beyond its field. The chapter on the 
behavioral statement of objectives has 
been badly needed, as has the account of 
unit-teaching. This latter topic is shored 
up by a report of problem-solving, topical, 
and chronological approaches. The section 
on evaluation—chapters dealing with the 
concept, devices, and use of data—is com- 
pact and widely applicable. 


DEMOCRACY. An extensive and an- 
notated list of materials—books, articles, 
films, and recordings—organized around 
the title, Appreciating Democracy, marks 
a monograph prepared by Frances Hall 
Adams (Los Angeles, Calif.: Division of 
Secondary E ‘ducation, Los Angeles County 
Schools. Curriculum Monograph SS- 561, 
1949. 109 pp., mimeographed). Suggested 
introductory and developmental activities 
are included. 
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UNITED NATIONS. Building the Peace 
tells the official story of the first four 
years of the United Nations (International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, New York: Published by the United 
Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion, 1949. 36 pp.). A factual account, the 
report deals with programs for peace and 
security, economic and social problems, 
dependent territories, and world law. 


HUMAN RELATIONS. John Gassner in 
Human Relations in the Theatre (New 
York: Anti-Defamation League, 1949. 
Freedom Pamphlet Series. 50 pp.) ex- 
amines the contributions made to the un- 
derstanding of minority groups by the 
stage, and comments upon a number of 
socially-oriented plays. 


OTHER New MartrertiAts 


SPANISH READERS. A series of seven 
pamphlet readers in Spanish have been 
written by Ann Nolan Clark for the co- 
operative education programs being spon- 
sored by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs and certain Central and South 
American countries. Two of these pam- 
phlets are pre-primers (Linda Rita and 
Juan el Poblano), four are first grade 
readers (E/] Buey que Queria Vivir en la 
Casa, El Cerdito que Fué al Mercado, Los 
Patos Son Diferentes, and La Gallina que 
Queria Ayudar), and one is for the third 
grade (En el Camino de la Escuela). A 
limited supply is available (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1948-49). 


SCIENCE. Science Teaching in Rural and 
Small Town Schools (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 5. 55 pp.) 
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by Glenn O. Blough and Paul FE. Black- 
wood, includes accounts of experiences of 
primary and intermediate grades, a dis- 
cussion of local resources, and lists of ma- 
terials of instruction and_ bibliographies 
for both teacher and pupil. 


FREE FILMS. The ninth annual edition 
of Educators Guide to Free Films (Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress 
Service, 1949. 355 pp.), compiled and 
edited by Mary F. Herkheimer and John 
W. Diffor, adds over 500 new titles, bring- 
ing the total listing to 1716. 


New FILMSTRIPS 


Jam Handy (2821 E. Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11) has added to its Science 
Adventures Series for later elementary 
and junior high school classes a group of 
seven slidefilms on Water Life. In color, 
these combine photographs and drawings, 
with the strips running from 52 to 68 pic- 
tures. Number 5 of this sequence is Keep- 
ing an Aquarium, dealing with the choice 
of an aquarium, preparing and planting, 
animals for the aquarium, and caring for 
and watching an aquarium. A bargain offer 
is being made this year by Curriculum 
Films, Inc. (41-17 Crescent St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y.), with 93 filmstrips 
in color in group prices that bring the cost 
down to $1.59 each. Group 1 includes five 
sets entitled The Country Community, 
City Adventures, Nature Study Stories, 
The English Colonies, and The Spanish 
Explorers. Group 2, for both elementary 
and secondary use, is made up of three 
sets with four strips each of great Ameri- 
can presidents, authors, and inventors. 
Group 3 has five sets: Story-Time Pic- 
ture Tales, American Folk Tales, Ele- 
ments of Art, Eskimos of Alaska, and 
Work and Play with Janet. 
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. Back Again! 


... After Three Long Years! 





Good news for hundreds of American Schools—good news for 
teachers everywhere! After years of waiting for fine lumber to be - 
once more available for their manufacture—Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
are back again. Excellent construction, moderate price as always! 


Build large, full child-size articles, 
in a few mintues, with minimum of 
teacher help. .. . Simple interlocking 
principle, quickly grasped by quite 
young children. .. . Structures do not 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote 
social and dramatic play. . . . De- 


a 


a - sa ee 










P.O. Box 414 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spur 
the imagination. . . . 12-in. size Blok 
weighs 2-lb. 10-0z.—light enough 
for very young child to handle... .. 
Strong construction principle, will 
stand up under years of rough usage. 
. . . Long-lasting, natural finish, will 
not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 
Send through your requisition at once, 


so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year, 











Detroit 31, Mich, 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 





PEOPLE AND POLICIES 


ONCE, 
I asked Alice Miel to contribute an article. 
“Alice, how about boiling down your 
book, Changing the Curriculum, to 800 
words for the Intercultural Education 
News? Space limitations, you know.” 
(This type of request is constantly made 
by editors, an amazing breed perhaps more 
closely related to the fire ape than to 
mankind.) Alice said she would try. After 
she wrote the article, I told her how much 
we all liked it and added, “Now how about 
boiling down both the whole book and 
the article into a title? Short title. Sum- 
mary of today’s curriculum approach.” 
Alice gave me a long steady look; then 
she said she would try. Several days later 
she phoned. The title was “Changing the 
Curriculum Means Changing People.” 
She couldn’t have been more right! 
That changing people is essential to cur- 
riculum change is a basic idea behind mod- 
ern curriculum work. It underlies stress 
on group process rather than paternalism 
or decrees, on participation in program 
building rather than handed-down courses 
of study, on broken-front advances rather 
than publicity-wise system-wide changes 
on paper, on conferences where all talk up 
through sub-groups rather than intermin- 
ably endure Professor Doubletalk’s 
straddling in the Grand Ballroom. 
Participating, belonging, experimenting, 
sharing have become key concepts in 
curriculum engineering. The group dyna- 
mics folks have invented a colorful lan- 
guage to explain all this. But, for my 
money, no one has ever explained better 
why people are important than two emin- 
ent laymen, Carl Sandburg and Jimmy 
Durante. Carl Sandburg in The People, 
Yes says, “Everybody knows more than 
anybody.” Jimmy Durante on the air any 
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when I was editing a magazine, 


Friday says, 
into the act.” 

Nor have curriculum workers a monop- 
oly on the insight that participating, be- 
longing, experimenting, sharing change 
people. and change the environment. Hu- 
man relations research, labor-management 
studies, intercultural education investiga- 
tions add their testimony. Further support 
comes from everyday observation and 
from logic. (Logic, according to Boyd 
Bode’s immortal definition, is horse sense 
made asinine. ) 

The new insight is one we should ap- 
ply more often. The frontiers are innum- 
erable. Take, for instance, the matter of 
effective policy-making by our many or- 
ganizations in education: our councils, so- 
cleties, associations. 

Policy utterances in education often 
seem to be regarded as the modern equival- 
ent of the oracle of Delphi. It is as though 
the gods on Mount Parnassus have spoken 
and naught remains for the common edu- 
cator to do but go forth and live by the 
utterance. This atmosphere is created in 
part by the quality of the policy, which 
usually is excellent, and in part by the 
prestige of the sponsoring organization and 
the policy-signers. The oracular aura 
comes too from a certain literary quality. 
Policy pronouncements are frequently 
couched with a dignity, a sonority, a cer- 
tainty, a finality w rhich discourage discus- 
sion. Yet, all too often, little behavior 
change occurs at the grass-roots. 

Now no one knows better than the 
policy-makers themselves that they are 
not Delphic oracles. Having sweated 
through many sessions around a table, hav- 
ing urged and compromised and reached 
a consensus, they know that the decisions 
are being made by earnest human beings 


“Everybody wants to get 
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with histories, convictions, old scars, loy- 
alties, drives. They fully recognize that 
the price of policy-making can be ulcers. 

And many policy-makers also recognize 
that the results of pronouncements often 
seem inadequate, despite Herculean labors 
at the conference table. 

Why, then, do policies of many of our 
educational organizations flash brilliantly 
across the educational heavens, enjoy a 
brief heyday of notice—and end by hav- 
ing little effect upon the day-by-day be- 
havior of the organization members in 
whose lives the policy must live if it is to 
be truly operational? Two theories are 
offered in explanation. 

One theory offered to explain a lack of 
member participation, belongingness, ex- 
perimentation, and sharing in policy-mak- 
ing, is the devil theory. Policy-makers in 
key posts do not trust the people, it is 
argued. In-groups want to stay in and im- 
pose their pet convictions on the member- 
ship. The result is monopolistic policy- 
making and its accompanist, farcical elec- 


tions dominated by in-groups through 
nominating committees, “ja” ballots—de- 


vices which travesty democratic process. 
While it is true that education may have 


its share of Hamiltonians in democrats’ 


clothing, I’m more inclined to believe 
that the root explanation lies in a second 
theory. Social engineering techniques to 
achieve effective membership participa- 
tion in policy-making are lacking. Largely 
unexplored are ways of obtaining discus- 
sion of issues by many members, sharing 
results, crystallizing thinking, providing 
expression for minority voices too, follow- 
ing up with action. 

Tired liberalism flourishes, —_ fully 
equipped with  rationalizations, when 
scattered attempts at membership parti- 
cipation prove abortive through unrepre- 
sentative attendance at national meetings 
or lack of response to editors’ invitations 
through magazine pages. Leadership in 
education seems to give low priority to 
the importance of people in effective 
policy-making. 

At this time when democratic educa- 
tion faces many threats, application of 
the key curriculum concepts to policy- 
making becomes a critical matter. Con- 
sensus and action growing out of the par- 
ticipation, belonging, experimenting, and 
sharing of many is more than a promise. 
It’s a demonstrated reality. Alone, our 
Horatius’, however valiant, may not hold 
the bridge. 
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DEAR EDITOR: It is difficult to be 
critical of a letter that is as gracious as Mr. 
Walther’s is. [See Educational Leadership, 
Oct., 1949, p. 71.] But I must confess that 
I find it almost as difficult to understand 
just what is bothering him. 

Apparently, we have rather substantial 
areas of agreement. He seems to agree 
with me that the criticisms cited “rep- 
resent some workshoppers’ valid ‘gripes’ ”; 
that it is not worthwhile “attempting to 
‘whitewash’ intergroup workshops”; that 
there is room for improvement in the 
way workshops are set up and organized. 

Where, then, are our disagreements? 
Mr. Walther seems to feel that he is ex- 
pressing his disagreement when he points 
out that “occasional dissatisfactions” must 
be seen in terms of the “total experience”; 
that it is dangerous to “stereotype work- 
shops—even partially—by statements of 
participants during one of the phases of 
group growth”; that a “systematic analy- 
sis” of workshops over the years “indicates 
considerable improvement.” 

Does my article really question any of 
the above points? I must ask Mr. Walther 
to refer once more to the paragraph stat- 
ing the purpose of my article. It reads: 
“The purpose of this account is by no 
means (italics in original) to question the 
value or utility of intercultural work- 
shops. There is no doubt that intercultural 
workshops are of considerable value, and 
virtually all the teachers whose criticisms 
are cited agree. The purpose, rather, is 
to present the doubts and queries which 
teachers have raised so that we may refine 
our thinking about workshops, sharpen 
objectives, and improve methods.” 

If Mr. Walther will re-read the article 
in the context of its announced objectives, 
he will see that there was no attempt to 
stereotype workshops, “even partially” 
(whatever that means). What was at- 
tempted, rather, was to present the dis- 
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satisfactions and gripes of workshoppers 
in their native tongue. I had had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to hear such gripes, 
not merely, as Mr. Walther says, as “a 
visitor and guest speaker” at workshops, 
but also as a staff member. And it is as 
both “outsider” and “insider” that I have 
come to feel reluctantly that the gripes 
are not, as he alleges, merely “hearsay ac- 
counts,” or “occasional dissatisfactions,” 
or just “symptoms of frustration or evi- 
dences of personality expansion.” He is 
being too kind to workshops and staffs. 
This is a typical misdemeanor. And he 
is being kind at the expense of work- 
shoppers. This also is typical. 

Certainly, someone should contribute 

another article such as Mr. Walther sug- 
gests entitled “Some Good Things About 
Intergroup Workshops.” I believe that I 
am as enthusiastic as he about the many 
good things which have resulted from 
workshops. But let’s face it—we are a 
long, long way from anything like the 
“systematic analy sis” which Mr. Walther 
cites as the desirable kind of evaluation 
which is needed in this field. And we 
won't get to systematic evaluation any 
sooner by giving cavalier treatment to 
criticism which we find distasteful for 
one subjective reason or another. As a 
person of critical acumen and objectivity, 
Mr.’ Walther should be the first to recog- 
nize this—and usually is.—Leo Shapiro, 
director, Department of Education, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’ rith. 
P.S. There are, to be sure, two paragraphs 
in which Mr, Walther works up a profuse 
perspiration setting up and swinging away 
at some straw men of his own invention. 
Since these involve problems which, as 
Mr. Walther himself confesses, are “not 
mentioned in the article under discussion,” 
I must allow Mr. Walther the luxury of 
fighting it out with his own straw men 
to his heart’s content. 
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Developing Educational Leadership in Japan 


@ During a visit with a German educator 
who recently left the Eastern Zone of 
Germany and spent some time in the 
Western Zone, the comment was made 
that one of the wisest actions of the Amer- 
ican Occupation Forces would be to stop 
using the word “democracy” and in all 
matters actually practice it. Paul E. Webb, 
director of the Institute for Educational 
Leadership in Japan, describes how, 
through the work of the Institute, an at- 
tempt is being made to give to local edu- 
cational leaders in Japan a real experience 
in democracy.—GHF. 





JAPAN TODAY is engaged in the dif- 
ficult task of becoming a democratic 
nation. Under the guidance of the Amer- 
ican Occupation Forces, legislation is 
being enacted which is placing the con- 
trols of government in the hands of the 
people. An important phase of this process 
was the enactment by the Japanese Diet 
in July, 1948, of the Board of Education 
Law, which provided for the establish- 
ment of boards of education in the pre- 
fectures, cities, towns, and villages of 
Japan. 

Legislation providing for the decentral- 
ization of control, however, is but a first 
step. Education in Japan has been a na- 
tional function, controlled and adminis- 
tered through a powerful and autocratic 
Ministry of Education. Central planning 
and decision- -making left no opportunity 
for the development of local initiative or 
responsibility. Now, as the transfer of 
control from the central government to 
local units is taking place, competent 
professional leadership and guidance in 
these units are necessary in order to as- 
sure the maintenance of sound programs 
of education. 
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With the centralized control of educa- 
tion there was no need for any position 
comparable to that of school superin- 
tendent. Control was exercised through 
school inspectors whose primary function 
was to see that orders from above were 
obeyed. Professional and specialized train- 
ing for school administrators and super- 
visors was considered unnecessary. Any 
graduate of a national university was con- 
sidered competent to hold any position. 
More than eighty-five percent of the top 
positions in the government service (in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education) were 
filled by law graduates of Tokyo Uni- 
versity. ‘Thus, when the legislative changes 
became effective there was lacking not 
only necessary educational leadership in 
the local units but also university staffs 
competent to train individuals for such 
leadership. To help meet this need the 
Institute for Educational Leadership was 
organized, 

The Institute was a unique educational 
enterprise in which outstanding American 
and Japanese educators cooperated in a 
program designed to prepare Japan’s first 
superintendents of education and teacher 
consultants. On the basis of population, 
each of the forty-six prefectures of Japan 
selected and sent to the Institute some of 
its Most promising potential educational 
leaders. The sessions extended over a 
twelve-week period and were attended by 
1084 Japanese educators. 

The. program followed a pattern of 
morning lectures and afternoon work- 
shops. The lectures were designed to 
provide materials for an understanding of 
the basic concepts underlying democratic 
practices in education. The areas which 
were considered (time did not permit 
any thorough coverage) included: soci- 
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ological foundations of education, child- 
hood and adolescent psychology, principles 
of elementary and secondary education, 
curriculum and methods of instruction, 
guidance, research and evaluation, the 
work of the teacher consultant, school 
organization and administration, personnel 
administration, buildings, and finance. 

Lectures were prepared cooperatively 
by American and Japanese professors and 
delivered by the Japanese _ professor. 
Synopses of the lectures were mimeo- 
graphed in Japanese for distribution to 
students and in English for the use of 
the American staff and military govern- 
ment education officers, who are respon- 
sible for aiding and encouraging the de- 
velopment of democratic practices in the 
schools. 

The afternoon sessions were organized 
as workshops in which members of the 
American staff took a major responsibility 
for guidance and direction. Here the 
problems that were confronting and dis- 
turbing these potential and actual leaders 
(many of the students had been designated 
as superintendents by the newly elected 
boards of education) came up for con- 
sideration and afforded the American staff 
members the opportunity to make their 
most valuable contribution. Twelve weeks 
of direct and intimate contact with a 
small group of Japanese educators pro- 
vided many occasions for demonstration 
of democratic techniques in operation and 
for personal guidance in democratic prac- 
tices to a people who had been deprived 
ef any opportunity to participate in the 
process of finding solutions to their prob- 
lems. And in commendation of the Amer- 
ican staff, it can be said that they carried 











out this assignment with particular ef- 
fectiveness. 

Although at this writing the closing 
session of the Institute is but two months 
away, it is not too early to conclude that 
the participants of the Institute are mak- 
ing their influence felt in the reconstruc- 
tion of education in Japan. Boards of 
education are adopting rules and regula- 
tions that are direct outgrowths of work- 
shop activities. There is a growing 
realization that democratization in edu- 
cation means that local authorities must 
assume the responsibility for what takes 
place in their schools and that they can 
no longer look to Tokyo for the answers 
to all their questions. Problems must be 
worked out and solved in the areas in 
which they occur. 

Reports that come in from many of the 
prefectures indicate that the participants 
of the Institute have returned to their 
homes inspired to carry on a program of 
education based upon democratic ideals. 
There is a new zeal for in-service train- 
ing inspired by the enthusiasm of the new 
teacher consultants. 

There is a growing recognition among 
the Japanese that professional and special- 
ized training is a prerequisite for intel- 
ligent and enlightened educational leader- 
ship. The 1949-50 budget, approved by 
the National Diet, contains a substantial 
allotment for the continuation of the In- 
stitute program. 

But most important of all, the visit of 
the American staff has created a bond of 
friendship between America and Japan 
that will be of lasting value—a practical 
demonstration of democracy at its best. 


Paul E. Webb 
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It’s a new structural framework material, 
simply designed, for use in current group 
projects . . . from kindergarten through 
intermediate grades. 


It promotes cooperative learning, stimu- 
lates creative expression and ingenuity. 
Like other Judy Toys, it provides the 
“fun-way to learn!” 





Indian Village: Group project 
of third graders in a Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., school. Tu-Build fur- 
nished the structural framework. 
Children expressed their own 
ideas in details, using materials 
found in every schoolroom. 

Write “Dept. B” for complete informa- 
tion about Judy’s Tu-Build special in- 
troductory offer! Teachers know the 
value of Judy Toys “for Better Teach- 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Educational Legislation in Region VI 


ASCD REGION VI includes Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and North and South 
Dakota. The following are some changes 
in legislation enacted during the past ses- 
sions of the legislatures in these states: 

STATE AID. Equalization was stressed 
in all legislation. Minnesota led the group 
with an appropriation of $48,000,000 with 
a maximum of $110 per child per year. 
Sixty-five percent of all amounts were to 
be used for teachers’ salaries. Wisconsin 
appropriated $16,500,000 for the current 
year. Iowa’s amount was $14,000,000 in 
two of the general funds. North Dakota 
will allow a total of $2,242,000 for general 
aids. Grants in several states were made 
for special educational programs. 

RETIREMENT. Wisconsin increased 
the amounts that may be deposited with 
the fund in any one year from $500 to 
$1,000. Minnesota’s maximum remains at 
$100. Iowa has a matching percentage of 

°/ for the teacher and the same for the 
local board of education. This will in- 
crease to 3°% each in 1950 and the maxi- 
mum amount not to exceed $3,000. Educa- 
tors in North Dakota may retire at age 
fifty-five. The percentage range will be 
from 4°% with a $50 maximum to 6 
with a $180 maximum. 

ATTENDANCE. North Dakota made 
institutional attendance compulsory for 
extremely handicapped children. Wiscon- 
sin has raised compulsory attendance age 
to sixteen unless a child has graduated 
from high school. Graduates from the 
eighth grade must attend either vocational 
or high schools. 

Children may not enter the first grade 
in Wisconsin unless they will be six 
years old by December rst of that school 
year. State ‘aid is withheld for under- age 
children. North Dakota children must be 
six years old by December 31 in order to 
enter the first grade. lowa children may 
enter kindergarten if their birthdays fall 
on or before November 15. 
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TUITION. The maximum in South 
Dakota is $25 per month per pupil. Iowa 
has a maximum of $16.22 per child in the 
elementary grades and $29 for high school 
pupils. Wisconsin permits the municipali- 
ties to pay $6 per week per pupil as a 
maximum. 

TRANSPORTATION. All states in 
the region changed transportation regula- 
tions. Minnesota raised the maximum to 
$47.50 per child per year. Iowa has a 
range from $16 to $30, ‘and allows boards 
to purchase buses. In Wisconsin children 
living two miles or more from school 
must be transported, with a maximum 
appropriation of $26 per child per year. 
North Dakota developed a scale on a rate- 
per-day basis. Children living two miles 
from the nearest building may receive 
transportation support at 15 cents per day 
per child. This graduates to 60 cents per 
day per child for six miles. Provision is 
also made for increased support for trans- 
portation beyond six miles. South Dakota 
granted permission for boards of educa- 
tion to purchase and operate buses. 

Some further changes in educational 
legislation in Region VI are: 


e Iowa provided a minimum of five-day 
sick-leave benefits for the first year. 

e Wisconsin will be able to use school 
buses for extra-curricular activities. 

e Wisconsin established a minimum salary 
from $2,400 in the smallest communities 
to $4,000 in the largest communities for 
rural supervising teachers. 

e County superintendents in Wisconsin 
will receive a minimum salary of $3,000, 
but must hold an M.A. degree by 1952. 
In North Dakota their salaries will be 
based on population of counties. 

e Wisconsin redefined truancy. 

e South Dakota has lengthed the mini- 
mum school term to nine months instead 
of eight.—Leslie W. Johnson, Supt. of 
Schools, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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Evaluating New York’s Salary Law for Teachers 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947, New York 
established new minimum state salary 
schedules for teachers. This law contains 
several features that were new to state- 
wide minimum salary schedules. 

In April, 1948, the Commissioner of 
Education directed his research staff to 
study the operation of the law and _ its 
effect on the schools. A preliminary re- 
port entitled “The First Year of Opera- 
tion,” was presented to the Regents in 
December, 1948. On the basis of this 
preliminary report the Regents directed 
the Commissioner to “conduct a con- 
tinuing review of the operation of the 
minimum salary law...... and to recom- 
mend to the legislature at such times as 
may be appropriate and in any case at 
the legislative session of 1954, such amend- 
ments to the law as may be required to 
achieve proper balance between the sup- 
ply of teachers and the needs of the 
schools.” 

The Regents’ directive defines the prob- 
lem precisely—what changes, if any, are 
needed in the salary law of 1947 to achieve 
a proper balance between the needs of the 
schools and an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers. The answer to this must 
be not in terms of a year but in terms of 
a generation, a cy cle of fifty years per- 
haps. The research must consider the ebb 
and flow of the economic tide, the after- 
math of the ever-changing birthrate. 

If we can obtain understanding of the 
elements of salary legislation that produce 
a reasonable balance between the needs 
of the schools and an adequate supply of 
increasingly competent teachers, we shall 
have answered most of the questions in- 
volved in making teachers’ salary sched- 
ules, whether state or local. 
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Happily, the New York State Teachers’ 
Salary Law establishes minimum sched- 
ules. The more than 800 local boards of 
education affected are privileged to revise 
the state minimum schedules upward. 
They may do this by providing “higher 
minimum salaries, more frequent incre- 
ments, larger increments, additional auto- 
matic increments, or promotional incre- 
ments based on standards which will lead 
to the promotion of larger proportions of 
the teachers eligible for such promotion 
through length of service.” 

As,of July 1, 1949, each of the fore- 
going provisions for upward revision of 
the state minimum schedules had been 
adopted by some boards of education. 

The merit or promotional increment 
provision of the law has been the chief 
target of criticism. But the law mandates 
that each board of education shall provide 
for the participation of teachers in the 
formulation, application, and review of 
standards by which their work shall be 
evaluated. Thus, by a state-wide mandate, 
teachers have obtained the legal right to 
achieve the democracy in school admin- 
istration which they have long sought. As 
of September 1, 1949, 350 school districts 
had submitted to the Education Depart- 
ment the recommendations of their advi- 
sory committees on standards and pro- 
cedures to be used in granting promotional 
increments. In the large majority of these 
districts- the board had accepted the 
standards as recommended by the advisory 
committee and had adopted bylaws to 
carry the recommendations into effect. In 
other districts the advisory committees 
are still at work or the board of educa- 
tion has adopted a schedule providing 
automatic increments to or above the pro- 
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motional maximum of the state schedule. 
In the reports of the 350 advisory com- 
mittees we find an increasingly high 
degree of agremeent as to standards of 
exceptional teaching service and, at the 
same time, a great deal of variation in the 
procedures for applying the standards. 
The action of local boards of education 
in extending the provisions of the state 
minimum schedules upward and the orig- 
inality of local advisory committees in 
formulating standards and ee for 
applying them has resulted in a variation 
of practice scarcely pense by those 
who drafted the law or by those who 
first opposed it. The result is to make 
New York a great laboratory for testing 
the effects of different factors in teachers’ 


salary schedules. 
Thus far the resources of the State 
Education Department’s research - staff 


have been almost completely absorbed 
keeping abreast of what is happening in 
the schoois—What salaries are being paid? 
To what extent and in what respect are 
salary schedules being revised upward? 
What standards are teachers recommend- 
ing for evaluation work? What pro- 
cedures are they recommending for ap- 
plying the standards? 

But the research is concerned also with 
evaluating the salary law. How does the 
beginning salary paid to teachers compare 
with the beginning salary paid to young 
people of like ability and education by 
industry and by the state in other pro- 
fessions. What percentage of young people 
entering the teaching profession are likely 








to remain more than eight or ten years? 
What salaries are needed to give a pro- 
fessional reward to those who elect to 
make teaching a life career? Do the 
schools that make the schedule automatic 
throughout obtain better service than 
those that apply the merit provision of 
the law or vice versa? To what extent 
should granting of the promotional incre- 
ment be a reward for exceptional service? 
What is the effect of withholding the 
increment? 

These and many other questions con- 
front those who would find the facts and 
so organize them that all can agree on 
those features of the law which should 
be retained and those which should be 
revised or repealed.—J. Cayce Morrison, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y., chairman, ASCD Research Board. 


* * * * 


For further information, see: 

New York State Education Law, 
33B, Section 3102. 

Handbook of Suggestions for Adminster- 
ing the New York State Teachers’ 
Salary Law of 1947. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of Superin- 
tendants, Principals, and Other Super- 
visory Officials in the Public Schools of 
New York State, by Max Guber and 
Dwight E. Beecher, 1949. 

The New York State Teachers’ Salary 
Law of 1947—First Year of Operation, 
by Dwight E. Beecher, 1949. 

Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules in 

New York State’s Public Schools, 1948- 

49, by Wayne W. Soper. (In press) 
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Why Don’t You Write to Us? 


Readers.” Why not write it now? 








It isn’t like the readers of EpucationAL Leapersnip to keep silent. Surely you 
don’t agree with everything you read in these pages. To be true to your own 
convictions, shouldn’t you take issue on some points? —elaborate on others? The 
editors and readers want to know what you're thinking. 
shared with the subscribers through the monthly 


Your letter will be 


department, “From Our 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1949-1950 

President, Wa.ter A. ANDERSON, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Virct. M. Rocers, Supt. of Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, Ruta CunnincHAM, Assoc. Prof, of Ed., Tchrs, Coll., Col. U. 
N. Y. 

Field Secretary, JENNtE WAHLERT, Prin., Jackson Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

PrupEeNce Bostwick, Supv., Denver, Colo.; Giapys Porrer, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, 
Calif.; Mayciz SouTHatL, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 
Members Evectep at LARGE 
Maurice Anrens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); WiLttaM ALEXANDER, Winnetka 
Schs., Ill. (1953); Wiutt1am H, Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. (1952); JENNIE 
CaMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); Masie Cassett, Houston 
Schs., Tex. (1950); C. L. Cusuman, Philadelphia Schs., Pa. (1950); Francis Drac, 
San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); JANE Fransetu, U. S, Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1953); Gorpon Mackenzir, Tchrs, Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); HENRY 
J. Orro, U. of Texas, Austin. (1952); Don Patterson, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1950); Kate Worrorp, U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952); Dave ZELier, St. 

Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950). 

StaTe REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—Fay Kirttanp, Monroe Co, Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—(representative to 
be elected.) California—Roxte ALExANvER, Vallejo Schs.; Wit11am Cowan, San 
Francisco St. Coll.; Arron Nance, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Howarpine HorrMan, 
Los Angeles Co. Schs.; Lavone Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Marte 
Ment, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—C.iara Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Ger- 
TRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd, of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia—Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for 
Women Millidgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. ///inois—Curis A. DeYouns, Ill. 
St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); Cuartorte Meyer, Decatur Schs.; B. L.Smrru, 
Oak Park Schs. Indiana—Rutu STANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—Etra L, CosNner, 
Davenport Schs. Kentucky—Loutse Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Naomi WILHOIT 
Mayuucu, Independence Schs, Louisiana—Maccie Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NATHALIE 
Percy, Bogalusa Schs. Maryland—Harry Baro, Baltimore Schs.; James B. O’Toote, 
Ass’t. Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—Catuarine Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. 
Jameson, Detroit Schs. Minnesota—MyrtLe JENSEN, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. 
Townsenp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Jzrome Satssury, Bloomfield Schs, New 
York—Morris Biopnick, Brooklyn Schs.; ExrtzasetH Carey, St. Dept. of Ed., Albany; 
Wiu1am T. Metcuior, Syracuse Univ.; Avice Mier, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; Frank D. 
Mosuer, Marion. Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; Verna WALTERS, Kent 
St. Univ. Oklaboma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—ETHEL 
McCormick, Altoona Schs.; Marcaret G. McKee, Co. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tenn- 
essee—Etste Hayes, Montgomery Co. Schs., Clarksville; Louise Oakxtey, Union City 
Schs. Texas—Byron ENGLAND, El-Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., 
Alpine; Bruce Scuutkey, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—D. C. Beery, Norfolk Schs.; 
Neitz Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—Joseputne HintcEen, LaCrosse Schs. 
Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, lIdabo)—Inwtn HAMMeER, Western 
Coll. of Ed., Bellingham. Wash.; Harry Jounson, Salem Schs., Ore.; Lexia Lavin, 
Spokane Schs., Wash. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts)—VERNON E. ANpErsON, U. of Conn., 
Storrs; ANN V. Fosere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn.; Wayne Kocn, U. of N. H., 
Durham. 
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Arno A. Betack, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Educational Leadership for 1949-50 


EpucationaL Leapersnip, the journal of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on these topics during 
1949-50: 

October—ELEMENTARY “EpucaTion Looks To THE Future: What do public 
schools need most? The child in today’s culture. And gladly teach. Curricu- 
lum issues. Organizing for’ curriculum improvement. Growing room for 
young children. When school and community cooperate. 


November—Improyinc INSTRUCTION IN TEACHER Epucation: A core curriculum 
in teacher education. Counseling in teacher training. The teacher and inter- 
national understanding. Preparation of core teachers for secondary schools. 
Group processes in preparation of teachers: An experiment in student-cen- 
tered teaching at the college level. Interneship programs. 


December—Tue Rote oF RESEARCH IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT:, Action and 
fundamental research. Teachers participate in curriculum research. Experi- 
ments in social-class influences on- learning. School’s use of educational re- 
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